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Tradition and Talent in Carnatic Music 
The Violinists 

BY 

Prof. R. K. Ramanatiian 


To-day Carnatic Music is splendidly 
alive in the hands of a select band ol 
instrumentalists who have come to do- 
minate the musical scene as never 
before. Not only have they become the 
custodians of tradition but in some 
ways they constitute the avant-garde in 
South Indian music. It is this curious 
combination of the old and the new that 
has somewhat prejudiced the assessment 
of old-timers while at the same time it 
has won the unqualified admiration of 
the new genera* ion of listeners. It is 
my purpose here to give as just an esti- 
mate of their worth as impartiality will 
allow. Let me sound a note of caution 
right at the start. I am fully aware that 
it is all about living artistes, which 
means that in any evaluation of their 
contribution, there is a risk of wounding 
someone’s susceptibilities, unintentional 
though it may be. That is why 1 ear- 
nestly plead for some tolerance on their 
part. 

THE RECENT PAST— PAPA 

Before reviewing the current scene, 
I should like to take a look at the recent 
past. Four great violinists almost com- 
letcly held the field, each as different 
from the other as chalk from cheese. 
Three of them, namely, Papa K. S. 
Vcnkataramicr, Kumbaxonam Raja- 
manickam Pillai and Mysore T. C.hcwdiah 
were veteran accompanists. Papa, as 


he was affectionately called, was the 
direct d'scipleof the great violinist, Trichy 
Govindasami Pillai. Those who had 
heard the master used to a^er that the 
pupil was worthy of the guru in every 
respect but one. Papa's acquisition was 
limited in range but within those limits 
there was none to excel him. His style 
had a peculiar charm all its own. Quite 
often he robbed the vocalist of his ini- 
tiative by a fresh and llawless execution. 
Whatever the vocalist’s style, he wras 
always himself. Once he had worked 
his way through a raga— whether minor 
or major, it was immaterial — you could 
never expect him to give you a little 
more of it. For, then, you could be sure 
of his repeating himself phrase by phrase. 
But, by God! you would be ready to 
hear it once over! So well was it con- 
structed, so well crystallised. 

And let it be remembered that he was 
the only violinist who had assimilated 
musical effects known to Western music 
as ‘pianissimo’ and ‘fortissimo'. A judi- 
cious use of these effects is certainly 
necessary for maximum musical impact. 
Unfortunately, most of the artistes tend 
to ferget it. They believe in serving it 
out in hold, vigorous tonal effects all the 
time, as if strength alone constitutes 
art. Unless strength is coupled with 
grace, art becomes emotionally starved. 

1 can point out one vocalist who stood 
out from the rest of his comperes in this 
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respect, namely, Musiri Subrainanya 
Iyer. Among violinists of the previous 
generation, Papa had this rare virtue. His 
renditions of “ K sheet asagara Shayana 
in Devagandhari, “Najeevadhara” in 
Bilahari and “Mcrusamanadhira” in 
Mayamalavagowla are ever green in our 
memory. As Ter raga rendering, he gave 
us nothing but the quintessence. There 
was not a single arid patch in that neat, 
compact work of art. He never took 
kindly to ragas outside the common run, 
Leing convinced lhat the time-tested ones 
were enough to provide all the aesthetic 
enjoyment. His bowing technique was not 
the least responsible for his success. It 
enabled him to translate vocal cfleHs 
into instrumental terms. 


RAJAMAN1CKAM PILLAI 

At the other extreme was Kumba- 
konam Rajamanickam Pillai, at once 
more resourceful and less polished than 
Papa. His playing was characterized by 
an unilagging zeal and so kept the 
vocalist in a challenging mood. His 
swara piasthara was distinguished by 
an cflervc'ctncc which never failed to 
obey the dictates of lava. Frequent 
short bowing produced a staccato effect 
but the overall impression of the raga 
or the kriti plaved was curiously satis- 
fying. Though the style itself was a hit 
abrasive, rather full of angularities, the 
sureness of touch with which he hit oir 
supple, graceful and succint phrases 
more than made up lor that defect. 
And the cumulative rflect of the phrases 
invariably proved to be an artistic con- 
struction of uncommon beauty. One 
would have gladly overlooked the rasp- 
ing and rubbing of the bow which 
was so audible and all the more frequent 
because of excessive short bowing. Raja- 


manickam's massive physique made the 
iastrument hself appear insignificant. 
There was a striking contrast between 
the physical bulk of the man and the 
alacrity of his lingers. The concert as 
a whole gained a riel spicy flavour by 
his accompaniment. 

DWARAM VENKATASWAM1 

Dwaram was an artist of an aliogethtr 
dilferent stamp. He wasef an original cast 
of mind and lacked the capacity to sink 
his individual y. Thus by nature handi- 
capped he cottld never maxe an impact 
as an accompanist. But as a soloist, he 
could acquit himself with great distinc- 
tion. His playing was intensely thought- 
ful, at limes lyrical, with an over-all 
sedative effect. He aimed at tonal purity 
and achieved it with rcmarkaLle finesse. 
There was nothing premeditated or pre- 
arranged. In a sense, he was more 
creative than others and more sensitive, 
too. The listener was treated to a limpid 
stream of melody which produced a 
cleansing effect on the listener. In the 
rendering of raga, beauty of form was 
replaced by a succession of soullul sna- 
tches. Studied bowing technique helped 
to produce a bright lx>dy of sc und. 
There was no display of virtuosity, no 
attempt at exhaustive delineation. It was 
an extremely deft exercise in leading us 
into the very heart of the raga in quest icn. 
Sensible in a way; for, it must be nrtrd 
that a raga in Carnatic music is a para- 
digm cf infinity and as such should 
net be invested with structural fixity. 
Presumably, such a noble conception 
dictated Dwaram’s rendering of it. There 
was an abrupt beginning as if to suggest 
that a vast unexplored territory lay 
behind it and likewise, an equally abrupt 
conclusion suggrsiivr cf more after n. 
The impression was ih.it ol n few great 
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D^irum being .nesud and imprisoned 
from that infinite store. 

CHOWDIAH 

Chowdiah's reputation rested as much 
on his startling invention o! the seven- 
stringed violin as on his artistic mastery. 
As an accompanist he faithfully followed 
the main artist and in his solo turns mana- 
ged to entertain the listeners by a pal- 
pable volume of sound. He had a rough 
and ready method of attack, a cool con- 
fidence and robust delivery. Technically 
speaking, the pressure of the fingtrs on 
the fingerboard bad, of necessity to be 
greater than what a four-stringed violin 
demanded. Likewise, the bowing too bad 
to be harder. This caused the strings to 
go frequently out cf tune- The consequent 
retuning that these circumstances necessi- 
tated was an irritant both to h*s fellow- 
artists and sensitive 1’sleners. Had he 
chosen to pl?y cnly the four-stringed 
violin he might have become a greater 
artist, but as it was, he was carried away 
b> the sensational novelty of his own 
invention and it must be said, wen a 
massive reputation at the cost ol a purer 
stream of art. The fact is that the seven- 
stringed instrument is unsuited to graced 
utterance as Karnatak music w’ould ha ve- 
il. At best, only minimal gracing of the 
notes can be achieved and this cannot 
but result in a watered down version 
which fail* to produce the necessary 
impact. Fortunately for South Indian 
music, this « xperimrnt has failed to cate) 
the imagination of the younger genera- 
tion in spite of the long, glittering career 
of this successful exponent. In short, 
it has not stood the test of time 

THE NEW ERA 

1 he last three decades of this century 


have witnessed a fine crop ol violinists 
some of whom 1 ave pushed the frontiers 
of Karnatak music further. They have 
refined the sensibilities of listeners, en- 
riched their musical experience and raised 
standards of achievement The general 
aspiration cf a new entrant to the field is 
to be like a Lalgudi .Jayaraman or a 
M. S. Gopalakrishnan. By the way, a 
vocalist can just be content with a parti- 
cular style of singing which is determined 
chielly by his vocal resources. But an 
accompanist has to master several styles 
and yet maintain a unique individuality. 
To do this requires a dogged application, 
a tireless assiduity, a quick receptivity, a 
keen eye for effect, an unerring aesthetic 
sense, a sure grasp cf the intricacies of 
Laya and so on. It is difficult to give an 
exhaustive list of all the qualities necessary 
for great accompaniment. 

To-day we have in our midst artistes 
of that calibre and well may we be 
preud cf them. First, because they have 
touched new peaks of excellence and 
provided art experience cf enduring 
value. Secondly, because it is through 
them that we can hope to communicate 
the grandeur of Karnatak music to alien 
cars. Incidentally »t may be noted that 
Percussion instrumens are decidedly uni- 
versal in their appeal. Next only to them 
arc the slringcc instruments. The point 
is that a fruitful confrontation with the 
glorious tradition of our system is made 
possible for foreigners with the help of 
present day masters. That aspect merits 
a separate inquiry. Suffice it to say that 
the Violinists in question have something 
to recommend them to the appreciation 
of even foreign listeners. The term 
foreign listeners’ embraces our North 
Indian listeners also. 
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LALGUDI JAYARAMAN 


seen to be well within the Karnatak 
tradition. 


Sri Lalgudi Jayaraman s achievement 
is quite formidable in itself. At a com- 
paratively young age, he shet into the 
limelight as a divinely gifted accompanist. 
After consolidating his position over two 
and a half decades, he has now begun to 
win fresh laurels as a soloist. There is a 
spellbinding quality in his playing. Its 
ingredients are a fascinating tonal allure, 
a scintillating and polished delivery, a 
flawless fluency, a preternatural grasp of 
the ins-and-outs of laya, an unflagging 
zeal, a splendid resourcefulness, an un- 
ruffled self-possession, an cfiortless vir- 
tucsity, a fine sense of proportion, a 
taut ness of texture, an in peccable musical 
idiom and a creative brilliance. In short, 
it is a sweet ensemble of the choicest 
artistic virtues. 

With his solid efficiency, he captured 
the concert platfcim at a comparatively 
young age, to the utter chagrin of cld- 
ti mers. He was mere than a match even 
to senior vocalists whe wanted him time 
and again to accompany them because 
he could pep up their concerts. 1 he 
team-wcik and ihe originality he put in 
lifted the concert ic an altogether higher 
plane. There is not a single instance to 
date of his having been 'bested' in his 
attempts to meet the challcrgcs posed 
by the leading artist. Far fit m bcirg 
caught nappirg, he has always improved 
upon what the vocalist has ehallcrgcd 
him to do. The trimr.css and precision 
that have gone into his playing arc almost 
breath taking- Ffis rendering of ragas 
is a sheer jty. It refuses to Ic cutdorc 
by any other art’s! in respect ol cem- 
prehcnsivencss, piepriety «rd pefertio- 
nate beauty. In his bands, vocal effects 
get so petfectly tirrsletcd into ir.Mtu- 
nental let ns. Ard every bit ol it is 


INTEGRATIVE TRENDS 

What is more, if anything is imported 
from another system of music— it may be 
a phrase here or a phrase there; often a 
North Indian raga or tunc — it is so 
naturally put into the Karnatak garb 
that there is not a hint cf inept imitation. 
Some of these new trends may very well 
be absorbed into the bloodstream of our 
music and make it more expressive, if 
more expressiveness is needed at all. Al- 
ready, there arc vocalists and instrumenta- 
lists who have something of Lalgudi’s style 
in their music. Such is the ubiquitous 
presence of his style that it has compelled 
a degree of .attention unprecedented in 
the history of Karnatak instrumental 
music. 

JUGALBHANDIS 

Lalgudi’s name is associated with 
yet another departure from established 
practice, namely, his participation in 
Jugalbandi programmes. Opportunities 
of this nature have opiened up new 
vistas in our music besides helping our 
artists to cross swords with their North 
Indian counterparts. The experiment is 
still in its infancy but it is sure to gain 
ground in the days to ccmc. It calls for 
greater efficiency than has been found 
sufficient till now for Karnatak music. 
Lalgudi must be given credit for the 
commendable stall which he has displayed 
in the new set-up. The beauty of Karnatak 
music can be observed vis-a-vis the beauty 
of Hindustani music. Only a Karnatak 
instrumentalist of extraordinary technical 
competence can mrasurc up to the 
demands of such occasions. Even in this 
direction, Lalgudi has achieved no mean 
success. 
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M.S.G. CROSS FERTILISATION 

OF NORTH AND SOUTH 

M.S.Q’s achievement is, to say the 
least, phenomenal. It transcends the 
bounds of Karnatak music. The instru- 
ment seems to have yielded most of its 
secrets to him. He can make it speak 
many musical tongues, each with its 
own immaculate idiem. Superb technical 
efficiency is matched with evocative 
expression. Quite cflen, a simple variation 
is invested with a fetching quality which 
is the hall-mark of great art. The range 
of movement extends to the furthest 
limit available on the instrument, from 
one end to the other of this vast range, 
the fingers trek up and down with mecha- 
nical precision at any degree of speed 
and perfectly in tune with the drone. 
The articulation is exquisitely lucid how- 
ever complicated the phrase. A playful 
abandon conceals the grim toil that has 
gone into every bit of it. A plangent, 
pellucid stream of melody cajoles the 
listener into mule acceptance. One won- 
ders how such melody can issue from 
mtre wood. 

His style is composite and multi- 
dimensional. There is a piquant flavour 
of Hindustani music in a dilute Carnatic 
dish, irresistibly tasty but difficult to 
digest. Nevertheless, it glows with un- 
mistakable elan vital, and dwells apart 
from the others if for no other reason 
than that it has brought about a cross- 
fertilization of musical cultures. 

T. N. KRISHNAN 

The achievement of T. N. Krishnan 
consists in its wholesome traoitionalism 
and the close approximation of his style 
to vocal music. From the very loginning 


of his career he has been accompanying 

seasoned vocalists who have contributed 
much to the shaping of his style. He 
never tresspasses his linrts, never tries tq 
dominate the main artist hut within the 
constraints imposed upen him he makes 
a neat job of it. What he does goes to 
complement rather than supplement the 
vocalist's effort. He can distil the essence 
of a raga into the shortest span of time 
simply bccaue he has a feel for the 
classical core which lie injects with a 
strong emotional ardour, further en- 
hanced by a Sircnical tonal flavour. 
There is not a hint of overdoing, not a 
single superfluous move, nothing out of 
place, nothing out of tune. A neat succes- 
sion of choice phrases builds up a raga 
so as to make us feel that the whole is 
greater than the sum of its parts. Purity 
of musical conception goes hand in hand 
with a tidy mind and clarity of expression. 
Nuances are negotiated with effortless 
ease and there is a pervasive Kamatic 
flavour. The resulting impression is that 
felt experience also is being communica* 
ted and not just something conceived 
by the intellect. It is this that lies at the 
heart of his success. 

M. CHANDRASEKHARAN 

To the same genre, belongs M. Chandra- 
sekharan’s achievement. He is every 
inch an artist. Intense concentration, 
adroit fingering, supple movement, daring 
leaps of imagination, a vibrant execution, 
these arc some of thr striking features of 
his playing technique. The fingers sccro 
literally to dance on the strings. They 
don’t need to be glued to the fingerboard 
as in most other cases. Rather do they 
seem 10 -establish an electric contact 
with the strings at the desired point*. 
Thus their movement is highly flexible 
and therefore productive of unexpected 
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surprise eilccts. As an accompanist lie 
reacts with the speed of lightning, and 
more often than not, it is to go one better 
than the vocalist himself; neat, crisp 
and telling at all times. Whether ii is the 
rendering of a raga or a kriti he always 
achieves a strict beauty which eludes 
analysis. A wraith-like quality hovers 
over the melodic movement. The string- 
tone is fine-edged and so, deeply pene- 
trating. Even at high speed there is no 
evidence of the notes getting jumbled 
up. On the contrary, a hair-splitting 
subtlety keeps them apart and they lly 
about like electric sparks. 

UPCOMING ARTISTS 

Each one of the artistes discussed alx>ve 
deserves a whole volume to himself. The 
fact that they have secured a permanent 
place in the hearts of listeners should not 
blind us to the less known but equally 
gifted violinists that we arc having 
amidst us to-day. For instance V.V. 
Subramanyam is an artiste of the finest 
calibre. There are scores of talented 
young violinists who are feverishly equip- 
ping themselves to become as great as 
any one of the afore-mentioned top- 
notchcrs. In fact one can't help regretting 
that vocal music has not kept pace in 
development with instrumental music. 
That being so, the preservation and pro- 
pagation of the resplendent glory of 
Karnatik musical tradition is vested in 
the hands of our instrumentalists— in 
particular, violinists and percussionists, 
the latter deserving an independent con- 
sideration. That their technical equip- 
ment is sound enough tc maintain Kai- 
natic standards of excellence is indispu- 
table. But what is more heartening is 
that it can withstand the demands and 
pressures of other systems, too. In other 
words, the stigma of parochialism which 


has bedevilled our music in the larger 
context of world music is being slowly 
wiped out, thanks to their magnificent 
achievement. Wc need no longer grumble 
about the failure of communication 
between our music and other systems. 

CARRYING THE TORCH OF 
PROGRESS 

Now to return to the central idea of 
this article which I have stated in un- 
ambiguous terms at the beginning — ■ 
‘Karnatic music is splendidly alive in 
the hands of a select band of instru- 
mentalists who dominate the musical 
scene as never before'. ‘Splendidly alive' 
because they are the inheritors ol a rich 
legacy which has been the fruit of cen- 
turies of experimentation. It is inevitable 
that each new generation should find its 
heritage richer than the previous at least 
by the contribution made by the artists 
of the preceding generation. To put it 
in another way, their starting pcint is 
much further on the road to progress 
than that of their predecessors. Besides 
this, they arc in a position tc imbibe and 
assimilate the cream of the old genera- 
tion’s achievement- Tins in ilsell consti- 
tutes a significant step forward. II aftei 
this stupendous task of consolidation, 
the new generation contribute* something 
of its own creation then, it renders a 
signal service. 

Now, it is my conviction that both 
these things arc being done by the 
present day artistes who have figured in 
this article. Their artistic standards are 
much higher, their repertoire much richer, 
and their appeal much wider than before. 
Technically the Ik*sI trained, I repeat 
that our violinists arc at once the depen- 
dable custodians of tradition as well as 
the unmistakable harbingers of progress 
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II 


Application of Statistical Methods 
to Karnatak Music 

BY 

K. R Rajagopalan 

(, Professor of Statistics , Christian College , Madras) 


This paper presents some of the results 
arrived at in the Department of Statistics, 
Madras Christian College, Tamharam, 
during (lie last twelve years or so. 

Music can be considered to be a 
communication system and so it must be 
possible to apply tools of information 
theory to its study. A measure of informa- 
tion is the ENTROPY defined by H*I 
p. log p where p is the proportion of 
each note and logarithms arc taken to 
the base 2. 

THE TRINITY— H VALUES 

In Karnatak Sangcctha, we have the 
three great composers- Thyagaraja, 
Muthuswami Dikshitar and Syama Sast- 
rigal. Their styles are considered fairly 
distinct. Six compositions of theirs — 
two for each composer— were analysed 
and on the basis of the frequency of 
various notes occurring in each song, a 
value of H for each song was calculated 
and these values were tested for signifi- 
cance. 

COMPOSITIONS ANALYSED 

It was found that two compositions of 
Thyagaraja gave significantly diflerent 
values of H. These two values are the 
extreme limits between which the other 
four values (two for songs of Dikshitar 


and two for songs of Syama Sastrigal) 
lie. All the six songs chosen were in 
Sankarabharana raga alone. Also, one 
song each in the Raga Madhyainavati 
was analysed from each composer. Even 
though the styles arc known to be distinct 
the H -values do not show significant 
differences. Thus, H fails to be a measure 
of difference between composcsrs. 


APPLICATION TO RAGAS 

Can H be used as a basis for classifica- 
tion of raga-s? Dr. Chaitanya Deva of 
the Sangeet Natak Akademy has tried 
such a classification procedure for Hindu- 
stani raga-s. He considers a duodeca- 
tonic scale with twelve notes and uses the 
number of notes in a raga as a first basis 
of classification and the H-values as a 
subsidiary condition. While it is not 
definite whether Karnatak sangeetha 
could accept the duodccatonic scale, it 
could be tested whether the H-values 
might be used as a criterion. One com- 
position each of the following composers 
in the Ritigowla raga were analysed— 
I hyngaraja, Dikshitar, Subbaraya Sastri 
and Vasudevacharya. The values of H 
lietwecn Subbaraya Sastri and Thya- 
garaja or Vasudevacharya arc found to 
be statistically insignificant. Thus, H 
values cannot be used as a criterion for 
classification of raga-i. 





SONGS ANALYSED 

If H values cannot distinguish between 
composers or between raga-s, what else 
can it do? It can distinguish, between 
songs in the same raga. The maximum 
possible value of H for a seven-note raga 
(like any Melakarta) is 2-8074. So, if 
in a song the value of H is near about 
this value, we can conclude that the song 
brings out the characteristics of the raga 
well, or that the scope of the raga has 
been fully utilised. Values of H which 
are very much less than the above value 
would indicate tl at the song has not 
explored fully the possibilities inherent 
in that raga. Judged by this standard, 
the following songs of Thyagaraja in 
Kalyani have high values— Easapaahi- 
maam; Bhajanaseyave, Endukoneemanas u and 
Raamaantevaadu. Low values of H are for 
the following songs— Vdsudevayani, Ethavu- 
nara, Sivepahimaam. It would be noticed 
that the latter group of songs are mere 
heard in concerts than the former group! 

SPECTRUM FOR SONGS 

Calculation of the frequency of occur- 
rence of the various notes in a raga also 
helps us to ‘picturise’ the song. A spectrum 
for each song can be drawn and these 
could be compared to highlight the 
special features of the various songs. 
For example, it has bee n found that 
songs in Sankarabharanam generally use 
more lower octave notes. A larger dis- 
persion of notes would perhaps show a 
better utilisation of the potentialities ol 
the raga in that song. 

SVARA DISTRIBUTION 

A further piece of information which 
was incidentally available was that — 
whatever be the song or raga or com- 


poser — between 30 to 40 percent of notes 
used is either Sa or Pa only! Even though 
Kalyani is said to be a Saroa-Sufara- 
Gamaka raga, all the seven notes are 
fW/ofcqualoccurrcnce(nearly 14 percent). 
Some songs have a particular note 
occurring with as high a frequency as 
20 percent and some others with as low 
as 7 or 8 percent. Further, whenever Ni 
is found to lie mare frequent, Ri is less 
frequent; a similar pattern is available 
between Dha and Ga also. Song* in 
Kalyani of Syama Sastri have unifor- 
mly higher values than those of Thya- 
garaja or Dikshitar in the same raga. 
Songs which are more popularly recited 
in concerts have usually lower H-values 
than songs which are considered ‘rare’! 

EMOTIONAL RESPONSES 
EVALUATED 

How can one measure or quantify 
the ‘appeal* of music? Some might feel 
that, being a fine art, it can only be 
appreciated, not analysed; it can be 
enjoyed, but not quantified. But using 
certain bi-polar adjectives, perhaps we 
can try to draw ‘profiles’ of certain raga-s 
and give the particular emotions that 
can be associated with particular raga-s. 
Traditionally also, certain types of feeling 
are said to be coexistent with certain 
tunes or raga-s. One could check whether 
there is any basis for such suppositions. 

Virmani has done some work on 
Hindustani raga-s and our students of 
M.Sc. class have also tried to analyse the 
appeal of Karnatak Sangeetha. Six raga-s 
were selected and the opinions of persons 
on these were sought over a list of twenty- 
six pairs of bi-polar adjectives. (For 
example: SHALLOW-DEEP’). Replies 
were recorded on a seven-point scale. 
Respondents were chosen from throe 
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groups— (i) persons who ‘know’ and are 
‘exposed’ to Karnataka Music, (ii) persons 
who did not know Karnataka music 
(iii) practising vidwans whose know- 
ledge could be assumed lo be really good. 

Based on the answers given, a profile 
for each raga is drawn for each of the three 
groups cf persons mentioned above. 
After factor analysis, the large number of 
adjectives is reduced to a few important 
‘factors’ — which would indicate the 
‘mood’ of the raga. For example, the 
raga Ataana is ‘pleasant, refreshing, 

sweet’ while the raga Shubha- 

pantuvarali is ‘deep, heady, weary, 
emotional'. 

SUBJECTIVE REACTIONS 

It has also been found that the ‘pro- 
files' of raga-s are different for ‘knowers’ 
and *non-knowers\ The seven point scale 
is between ‘extremely (shallow)’ to ‘cx- 
remcly (deep)’, with the mid-point at 
‘both-or-neither’. Non-knowers generally 
tend to give answers so that their scores 
are around the mid-point, whereas 
‘knowers’ are able to point out the definite 
attributes of the raga-s. 

’Thus starting from the problem of defin- 
ing or representing a raga in Karnatak 
Sangeetha. we appear to have been 
only able to present a ‘profile’ of a song! 
We have been able to construct a ‘spec- 
trum' for each song and list the songs 
under a particular raga according to its 
capacity to exploit the full potentia- 
lities of that raga. This sphere needs an 
interdisciplinary approach and it is hoped 
that some readers of this short article 
would come up with fresh ideas o. 
thoughts. 
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Abhinaya - Ashtanayikas Illustrated 

BY 

Smt. Kalaniuhi Narayan 

Most treatises on dance, down from This has been done to typify various 
Bharata, have classified the Nayikas mental states arising from different situa- 
(heroines) into eight main categories, tions. These are: 

!• V asakasajjika One who is preparing for the arrival of her beloved, by 

decking herself and her surroundings, to provide a pleasant 
welcome for her lover. 

2. V irahotkanthita One who is separated from her lover and is yearning for 

reunion with him. 

3. Swadhccnapatika One who is proud that her husband’s love and loyalty 

is only for hv.r. 

4. Vipralabdha One who is disappointed that her lover lias not turned 

up at ll.c trysting place as per his promise. 

5. Khandita One who is angry with her lover for causing disappoint- 

ment. 

6. Kalahantarita One who is repenting her hastiness in quarrelling with 

her lover, which has resulted in their separation. 

7. Abhisarika One who boldly goes out to meet her lover. 

8. Proshitabhartrika One suffering in the absence of her lover, away on a 

long journey. 


VAGGEYAKARAS’ GENIUS 

There is no set order in which these 
eight nayikas have to be depicted. 
Most beautiful illustrations of the Ashta 
nayikas answering to the definitions in the 
treatises can be found in the Tclugu 
and Tamil Padams, various pieces in 
Sanskrit, by great Vaggeyakaras like 
Annamacharya, Pattabhiramayya, Kshe- 
trayya, Ghanam Secnayya, Subbaramicr, 
Ghanam Krishnier, Jayadeva, Narayana 
Tirtha etc. Apt illustrations can be 
found in a few other Indian languages too. 


These authors have visualised every 
type of nayika and have coinjjuscd 
pieces in a line setting for each one of 
them. A few examples are given here 
which should help to give not only a 
clear idea of the genius of these great 
composers, but the vast scope they have 
provided for creative improvisa'ion 
through Abhinaya. 

FROM REAL LIFE 

The .Ashtanayikas are those one comes 
across in real life, literature, painting 
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Ivary painting 

surface has its own 

special needs. And 

you'll find that Asian Paints 

have a special 

paint for each of 

these needs 



Constructive ideas for painting! 

Enamels. Emulsions and GJ\ 


Industrial paints. All 
of them products of 
rigorous quality 
control measures. 
Make sure you 
specify 
the best 
—Asian Paints 


Any surface that 
needs painting needs 

Asian paints 
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t>n\ srirc other allied arts. A sequential 
order has been imposed upon them in 
this essay, to giv c them an added interest, 
and ol course, to clarify the mental states 
oi the Aslaanayikas. 

1. VASAKASAJJIKA 

I he time of her lever’s arrival is fast 
approaching. She tidies up her surround - 
* n K s > prepares the bed, readies sandal 
paste, flower garlands, choicest food 
and drink and finally decks herself in a 
manner most pleasing to him. Many 
pieces describe this situation and the 
one by Muvalcor Sabapati Iyer, “Dari- 
joocl.uchunnadi” (Telugu-Sankarabha- 
ranam-Misrachapu; is one of the most 
beautiful of its type. In this Padam, the 
sakh; (friend j tells the lover hew the 
nayika is awaiting his arrival. She adds 
that the girl is a young innocent and 
that she loves him with all her heart. 
The moon s rays have kindleo her passion, 
she continues. Finally the sakhi entreats 
him to hasten to the abode of the nayika, 
where she waits at the door step ready 
to welcome him with flower garlands and 
sandal-paste. 

Yet another example is “Nauangcva- 
ruvero duraithan inge varuvanc ” (Tamil- 
Bhairavi Rupakam;. In this Padam the 
nayika tells her sakhi to find out tact hilly 
from her beloved whether si c should go 
to him or he would tome tc her. She 
has been all-dressed up and wailing for 
him through the long, dtaggit.g evening 
and requests the sakhi to go and fetch him. 
Both the above songs ha\e vast scope 
for the Vasakasajjiko to be elaborated. 

2. V FR AHOTK ANTHITA 

He is delayed. She is suffering the 
pangs of separation. A number of sengs 


depict this situation and one of them 
is Swati Tirunal’ Maharaja s ‘ Valapu 
tala vasama ( Iclugu-Atana-Misrach- 
apu). In this Padam the nayika asks her 
sakhi how she can bear the burden of 
love in his absence — Does such a delay 
behove Sri Padmanabha, the peer of 
Cupid, who seems to have deserted her 
now? She wails that from childhood 
she trusted him that he would come and 
accept her, but he has left her the target 
for Cupid’s arrows. She bemoans her 
fate. This song can stand elaboration 
at length, from the wealth of ideas 
contained in the text. 

Another famous song is the one by 
Subbarama Iyer “Padari Varugudu” 

( I amil-Kambhoji-Rupakam), depicting 
a similar nayika but with a slight change. 
In this she asks the sakhi to explain why 
she (the nayika) is feeling miserable 
and orders the stubborn friend tc fetch 
at once the incomparable lover, to whom 
she has given herself up totally. This 
soufr again provides a vast canvas on 
which the pangs of separation can he 
captivatingly painted. 

3. SWADHEENAPATIKA 

Fven before her sakhi starts to go and 
bring him, she tells her about the great- 
ness of her lord. He is so good ann loving 
that he is ever at her beck and call. A 
javali by Dl.armapuri Subharayar, 

“ Smarasundaranguni ” (TcJugu-Fara z- 
Adi) portrays her confidence with rare 
charm. Who is my lord’s equal in beauty, 
she challenges. He is the greatest amongst 
thousands, he would never say ‘nc’ to me 
ana would never look at another woman, 
si e continues. She beasts that he praised 
her beauty, her prowess on the veena and 
caps it by saying that her Dharma- 
puriswara is the most generous of men. 
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In depicting the three most stressed 
good qualities of her lover-his beauty, 
his generosity and his talent m music 
this lively piece provide* ample scope. 

Another song “Avaraipol kidaikkumo 
enakku” in Faraz is a Padam that descri- 
bes a samanya nayika who is very sure 
about her lord and lover Muthukumara. 
She is very much in love with him 
and exclaims that only pure love counts 
and not money. She goes into raptures 
about his good nature and wonders 
how unique he is. One can wax elo- 
quent, through abhinaya, in showing 
his good qualities and the nayika s 
indifference to her lord s affluence. 


Iyer. Here the nayika herself is asking, 

rather declaring, that they * ^ 
all and anything they want and that she 
has no fear. There is no secret, she 
continues, that she has the love of Modi- 
linga, the valorous and that it is hci 
great good fortune. She ponders that they 
would not talk of her if she belonged to 
a royal family, and asks herself why she 
should bother at all about gossip-mon- 
gers when she is with a man who is 
strong as an angry elephant? She final y 
surmises that they are talking out ol 
sheer jealousy because she has an attrac- 
tive man, and that she docs not have to 
bother about their sort. 




4. ABH1SARIKA 

\j uable to stand being separated from 
him any more, she goes out to meet her 
lover. She is bold and docs not bother 
about any obstacles that might beset 
her, as she is on her way to the place 
where she expects him to be. “Ghoodarc 
(Telugu-Sahana-Misrachapu) of Kshe- 
trayya is a fine example where the 
neighbours tattle jealously about the 
heroine. They wonder how bold she is 
as she is on her way to her lover, bow she 
ignores them, how thoughtless she is of 
her respectable birth and how uncaring 
of her in-laws. They whisper that she 
hurries to her lover even without realis- 
ing that her clothes ;arc in disarray 
and mindless of the fact that the members 
of her family arc cursing her for the 
calumny that she is bringing unto 
their fair name. They deplore how much 
she is clever and eager to get to her 
permanent paramour Muwagnpala's 
house. 

Another is "Yarukkagilum bhayama?" 
(Tamil-Begada-Chapu) of Subbarama 


5. VIPRALABDHA 

She feels cheated as her lover is not at 
the meeting place as he promised (this 
meeting place could also be her house). 
Consequently she is frustrated and be- 
comes angry. Two pieces which deal 
with such a nayika may be mentioned. 
One is a padam “Netru varen endru” 
(Tamil-Pantuvarali-Chapu) of Sub- 
barama Iyer and the other is a javali by 
Dharmapuri Subbarayar, “Pranasak- 
huditu chesene” (Telugu-Senjurutti-Adi). 

In the first the nayika complains to 
her sakhi that she was inveigled by his 
golden good looks into saying ‘yes’ 
and now, she wails, he has not come as 
he promised. She blames herself for 
putting faith in his sweet words ancl 
letting him go on that occasion. 

In the second, the wail is the same, 
but the note is different. Here the plaint 
has added poignancy because, in addition 
to promising sweetly that the would come 
back and breaking it, he has gone to 
another woman.. She adds forlornly that 
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he has made love to her and forgotten 
her. 

6. KHANDITA 

Then her lovtr comes to her. She is 
vexed. There are many songs to depict 
this nayika because it is a very common 
situation. A Kshetrayya Padam, “In- 
dendu vachitivira?” (Tclugu-Suruti- 
Misra Ghapu), starts with a brash 
question: Why have you come hither, 
after another dalliance elsewhere? Sar. 
castically, she says that her house is not 
on that street, and that he is unable 
recognise her house even in bright 
moon-light as he had lost his senses 
being enamoured of her. 

Subbarama Iyer has composed a num- 
ber of Padams about such a nayika. 
“Ellam ariven pomayya” (Tamil-Kalya- 
ani-Misra Chapu), “Ini enna pechi- 
rukkudu” (Tamil -Sahana-Roopakam) 
and “Edukanum inda chaturya vartai- 
gal?” (Tamil-Kambhoji-Misra Chapu) 
are some of the more arresting ones. 

7. KALAHANTARITA 

She is repenting her folly after quarrel- 
ling with her lover. “Maninee vinave” 
(Telugu-Sankarabharanam-Chapu) is a 
good song to portray this nayika. This is 
also a composition of Kshetrayya. She 
reflects that honour and chastity are the 
true ornaments for a woman and when 
they are gone, she questions, what is 
there to live for? She confesses to her 
friend that she thoughtlessly refused to 


talk to him, prejudiced by the neigh- 
bours’ gossip. Now, she says, she repent* 
after realising his true nature. 

8. PROSHITABHARTRIKA 

She is also suffering during the separa- 
tion but she is sure of her lover’s return 
after a long sojourn. This could be a 
past, present or a future state. In “Ninnu 
joochi’’ (Tel ugu- Pun nagava rali-T riputa ) 
of Kshetrayya, the nayika tells her lover, 
about her sorry plight in his absence. 
“It is four or five months since I saw you 
last, Muwagopala. Now you arc with 
me! Only last night I dreamt that you 
were with me and that I hugged you. 
When I woke to find you were not there, 
I cried till my sarce was wet with tears. 
I knew not whether you thought of me 
or not, or what my fate would be. But 
seeing you now, I am so happy.’’ 

UNIQUE HERITAGE 

Considerations of space restrict the 
citing of further examples. But those 
given above will clearly spotlight the way 
the composers jhavc beautifully illustrat- 
ed the eight nayikas, as defined by the 
Sastras. Each one of the celebrated 
authors quoted above has done it in a 
way that is uniquely h*s own. The ancient 
composers and the later makers ot padam 
have proved that it is possible to infuse 
a great variety of art into the depiction 
of the nayikas even while strictly adher- 
ing to the injunctions of tradition con- 
cerning the Ashtanayikas. 
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Veena 


Krishnamachariar — Versatile Veteran 


T. B. NARASI MHAGHAR 


If the eighteenth century saw the lives 
and achievements of three peerless per- 
sonalities— the musical Trinity of '1 anjorc 
—who resuscitated Kamatic music and 
gave it positive moorings, by their highly 
individualistic compositional technique, 
the twentieth century saw the unparal- 
leled spectacle of three brothers carving 
out niches for themselves in Kamatic 
music by their substantial contributions 
and brilliance, as composers, concert 
artistes and teachers. They arc the Kala- 
dipet brothers (Tiger) K. Varadachariar, 
K. V. Srinivasa Iyengar and Veena 
K rishnamac hariar. 

The personalities of the first two and 
their achievements arc well known, as 
they lived in Madras, the centre of their 
activities. But the personality of the 
youngest ol the trio is not as well known 
as that of his famous brothers, as he spent 
the best part of his sickly life in Bangalore 
and died there. His many - splcndourcd 
talents warrant a retrospective, though 
belated, recounting. Fortunately, many 
of those who had known him personally 
are still alive in our midst to vouchsafe 
the veracity of this asscstnent. 

the trio 

Tigtt a. everybody know,, lived and 
died a. i he miakw imuician. Srinivwa 
Iyengar earned ihr gralitude of musicians 
and music -lovers alike by hi, amhoriu.ive 
publications. He taught music to many 


not the least of whom was the late B. S. 
Raja Iyengar, well known for his master- 
piece Jagadodharana. Not so well known in 
music circles is the fact that the three 
brothers pooled their talents in the 
preparation of the publications Cana 
11/iaskara, Tyagaraja Hridaya, and Sangita 
Sudhambudhi. The understanding amongst 
the brothers was that while Srinivasa 
Iyengar would trace and collect the 
compositions, Krishnamachariar would 
edit the “varnarnettus” and Tiger would 
sing them to bring out their subtleties. 
The brothers have, out ofshcer Puckishncss 
but not disloyalty to the Saint, composed 
songs with the Tyagaraja signature, like 
‘Gajanana’ inTodi, ‘Vinatasutha Vahana’ 
in Harikambodi, ‘Natha jana Pari- 
palaka’ and ‘Neethu charanamule’ in 
Simhendramadhyamam ragas. The merit 
of these kritis is unquestioned and our 
greatest musicians have sung them in 
concerts. 

EARLY LIFE 

Krishnamachariar was born in the 
year 1833 as the youngest son of Matam 
Ramanujachar, who was a Harikatha 
Bhagavathar of no mean order, residing 
in Kaladipet (Gollctpct) near Madras. 
As a boy, be exibited an extraordinary 
capacity for absorbing musical know- 
ledge. It had no means of flowering 
however. One Thiruvcngadathan Ghctty, 
the then proprietor of Messrs. King & Co. 
Madras, noticed the precocity of the boy 
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MISFORTUNES 


and arranged for his musical training 
under one Nilakanta Sastri, a famous 
Veena vidwan of those days. 

SPROUTING TALENT 

The young prodigy gave his first major 
music concert at the wedding of the daugh- 
ter of the late Salem C. Vijayaragha- 
vachariar, who was an outstanding public 
figure in the early years ol this century. 
At this function all the leading musicians 
of the South were present. Krishna- 
machariar made an immediate mark as 
both a vainika and a vocalist. Vidvan 
Partipalli Ramakrishnayya Pantulu of 
Vijaywada took him with him and made 
him a tutor to his daughter-in-law. But 
his venture-some spirit could not reconcile 
itself to the unfamiliar surroundings and 
he soon returned to Madras. He was 
then engaged as tutor to Bangalore Thayi 
a reputed singer of those days and also to 
the daughter of Madurai Ponnuswami, 
the redoubtable Nagaswara vidwan. Even 
Parur Sundaram lycr, the famous violinist, 
had his early lessons in music under 
Krishnamachariar . 

RECOGNITION 

At a festival in Titte in I anjorc dis- 
trict, Krishnamachariar’ s veena concert 
preceded music programmes by Harikcsa- 
vanallur Muthiab Bhagavathar, Madurai 
Ponnuswami Pilli and Kattc Gopala 
Iyengar (guru of Kumbakonain Rcngu 
Iyengar, the well known mridauga vid- 
wan) who were all present at the Veena 
recital. They were so much impressed by 
his extraordinary talent that they, with 
one voice, requested Krishnamachariar 
to continue his playing even during the 
time allotted to them. This meant almost 
nine hours of veena playing. 


Next day, when he returned to Madras, 
he found that the little finger of his left 
iiand had become stiff. Misfortunes never 
come singly. He lost his young wife and 
an only child. He lost control over his 
two legs due to continued illness. A mood 
of great despondency set in. He however, 
did not want to depend on the charity of 
anybody, and decided to seek his fortune 
in Bangalore, which he reached un- 
announced and camped at a choultry. 
It was here that his presence was dis- 
covered by local inusic-lovers and he 
was introduced to the citizens of Bangalore 
at a public function. This happened in 
1929. 

MUSIC SCHOOL 

In 1931 Krishhnamachariar was per- 
suaded to start a regular music school 
and the ‘Arya Gana Vidyalaya’ was 
born. Many disciples gathered around 
him and got trained in veena and vocal 
music. He used to play the veena in the 
vertical position (oordhwa veena) as was 
the practice with Vidwans Karaikudi 
Subbaratna Iyer and Vcnkataramana 
Das of Vizianagaram. His scholarship 
was respected by all the local vidwans. 
Students of different standards sought his 
guidance, some to acquire basic know- 
ledge and others to reach tthc vidwat 
standard. 

KALAKSHETRA 

In 1931 Smt. Rukmini Devi 
Aruudalc of Kalakshctra, Madras, hearing 
about Krishnamaehariar’s life-style in 
Bangalore, felt keenly that a great scholar 
was needlessly in hibernation and so 
invited h»tn to join the stair ot Kalak- 
shctra and provided all facilities to him. 
Once established there, he was persuaded 
to undertake the monumental task of 
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setting to music the dance-drama, Kutrala 
Kuravanji, which the Kalakshetra troupe 
had undertaken to stage in North India 
a month later. Krishnamachariar is said 
to have completed this task within such a 
short time as to enable the troupe to have 
sufficient time for rehearsals and lull'll 
the engagement in brilliant fashion. 
During this period, six cups of tea each 
day were the only source ol inspiration lor 
him- his libation to the Muse! 


In 1940 lie returned to Bangalore. A 
Managing committee composed of in- 
fluential men and women, including Lady 
Lokasundari Raman, was formed to put 
‘Arya Gana Vidyalaya’ on a firm footing. 


A VERSATILE COMPOSER 


When Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
visited Bangalore, Krishnamachariar com- 
posed a Padavarnam. Later, he composed 


another Padavarnam in Kharaharapriya 
in praise of the then Maharaja of Mysore, 
Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar the Fourth. 
When the Ruler heard it he was pleased 
and expressed his appreciation. Fortuna- 
tely for posterity, Smt Rukmini Devi 
has published ’a book entitled Gana 
Matijan containing 8 swarajathis, 12 
varnams and 30 krithis, composed by 
Krishnamachariar. But a more exhaus- 


tive collection has been brought out 
Karnataka Gana Vidya Pradetpike in Ka 
nada, by Smt. G. Channamma, one 
h.s senior disciples. It contains 8 swar 
jatlus, 23 varnatm. 83 keerthanams 
Tclugu 48 Tamil, 22 javali,, onc 
on Mahatma Gandhi, 2 Kannada dev. 
nan,.. „ d five T, liana, all with nn.a.ic 
Some more ttompeition, am .aid to 
available w„h two other lady divipl, 
Jay.mmal and Chdlamm.l ,'p Ilr 
whereabouts not known). 


A LINGUIST 

Krishnamachariar was a linguist with 
a sound knowledge of Tamil, Telugu’ 
Sanskrit, Kannada and Malayalam. He 
used various ‘Ankitas’ like ‘Padma- 
puridasa’, ‘Padmapuri Varada’, ‘Padma- 
puri Vena ana’, ‘Panduranga’, ‘Rangah 
‘Tiruvengada’, ‘Varada’ and ’Vasantha- 
pureesa’. In some of his Tamil composi- 
tions he has adopted the signature 
‘Tillai Nataraja’. In addition to the 
familiar ragas, he has composed pieces 
in rare ragas like Suvarnangi, Divya- 
malathi, Chayalaga, Khamach, Harike- 
dara, and many Hindusthani tragas like 
H. Khamach, H. Asavari, Bhairavi, 
Kedar, Hamir Kalyani, Desh, Bageswari, 
Jogia, Misra Janjooti, Peelu, Bagesri, 
Kanada and Bhoop-kalyan. Similar var- 
iety can be found in the Talas he adopted. 
Such versatility in composition is rare. 

BHAVA 

It is said that the sweetest songs are 
those that tell of saddest thoughts. Most 
of his compositions were the result of the 
churning of his pent-up emotions. It 
was indeed a case of the agony of his 
heart transmuting itself into the ecstacy 
of composition in bewildering varieties. 
One is reminded of the parallel case of 
\ an Gogh whose life was utter misery, 
yet be produced some of the greatest 
masterpieces of painting. 

DISCIPLES 

As he was a hard task-master in teaching 
music, only some could continue to stick 
wnli him till the end. (Late) V. Srinivasa 
ao , _ Krishnaswami Rao, a Miras- 
dai of Rulittalai, G. Channamma, retired 
b ad o| the Music department of the 
Maharani’s College, Bangalore, late B. 
Puttiah, Gopala Rao and Srinivasa Rao 
mothers of Chingleput arc some of the 
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beneficiaries of Krishnamachariar’s 
teaching. 

HIS ATTAINMENTS 

I n music circles he was facetiously known 
as ‘Puliyodharai Krishnamachariar’, per- 
haps because he would entertain his 
guests with tasty ‘puliyodharai’ and the 
‘cup that cheers’ prepared either by him- 
sell or under his instructions, by one or the 
other of his disciples. He knew astro- 
logy and Ayurveda. If his elder brother 
was known as Tiger Varadachariar, he 
could justifiably be called ‘Lion Krishna- 
machariar , as much for the leonine mane 
flaunted by him, as for his piercing eyes 
and magnetic and powerful personality. 
Where Tiger would be tolerant and even 
indulgent, Krishnamachariar would not 
tolerate mediocrity and hypocrisy in 
matters musical. But he was not arrogant. 
This side ol his nature perhaps explains 
to a certain extent why he could not 
reconcile himself to the sophisticated 
atmosphere oi Madras. In this respect he 
could be compared to Socrates and like the 
latter, had to face untold miseries in life. 

He non-plussed many a musical autho- 
rity of his day by his sound Lakshana 
and Lakshya gnana. Once he proved 
that Nishada was not a ‘must’ for bringing 
out the raga bhava of Bcgada, by com- 
posing an Ata Talavarnam in Bcgada 
without Ni ( Pagalu Rtyi Ainnu Dalachi )* 
In Abhcri, he composed Papa tr a) a H nr ana 
dealing with the sins of the past, present 
and the future. Some of his songs arc 
autobiographical in content. When he 

•The scale adopted for the Ata Tala 
varnam in Bcgada: 

Sa-Ga3-Ri2 Ga3-Su. Ma- Pa Da2 Pa- 
Sa (arohana) 

Sa-Pa-Su.Ma-Pa-Ga3-Ri2-Sa 

(avarohana) 


visited the temple at Vasanthapura at the 
southern tip of Bangalore, he composed 
‘Pancharathna Krithis’ in praise of the 
presiding deity. 

Krishnamachariar’s immense contribu- 
tion to Karnatic music would perhaps 
have remained in oblivion but for the 
efforts of Smt. Rukmini Devi and G. 
Channamma. The former provided him 
a berth with physical comforts at least 
for some years. Onc cannot do better than 
quote Smt. Rukmini’s eloquent tribute 
to the memory of this great personality, 
who died in 1948 at the Victoria Hospital, 
Bangalore, then almost unsung, unwept 
but not unhonoured: 

‘The world of music is not fully 
aware of the status of this musician 
who was a towering personality. 
He was called by many names of 
honour because of his many gifts. 

I entrusted him with composing 
music for ‘Kutrala Kuravanji’, the 
production of which made Kura- 
vanjis as a class very famous. I 
think it is impossible to find even 
among the extant music of old 
kuravanjis or other dance-dramas 
anything equal to Krishnamachary 
He had a remarkable memory, a 
wonderful understanding cf Sahitya, 
and unending repertoire— particu- 
larly of Padams and Javalis. 

Besides being a veena player, he 
had a wonderful voice which reached 
the very depths of the listeners’ 
musical consciousness. He was a 
superb mridangam player, a 
wonderful nagaswara vidwan and 
even other instruments were mastered 
by him. He had an extraordinary 
knowledge of Bharatbanatyam. He 
was a strict taskmaster and a per- 
fectionist in teaching. Any student 
who has had his or her musical 
foundations laid by Krishnamncharya 
had an unshakable basis for the 
later stage of musical development.’ 

The best tribute posterity can pay to 
his memory is to learn and sing his songs) 
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The Rare Ragas Samantha and Saranganata 


SAMANTHA 

This raga is not found in tiic Lakshna 
grand has prior lo Vidyaranya's times. 
Vidyaranya was perhaps the first to 
mention it as a Mela. Ramamatya, 
Govinda Dcckshitar, Somanatha mention 
this, all alike, as a Mela. These three 
have given it notes as Shatshruti-Ri, 
Anthara-ga, Sudda-Ma, ‘Pa’, Shalsruti- 
Dha and Kakali-Ni. In accordance with 
the treatment of this Raga by Govinda 
Decks) lit ar, there is evidently no differ- 
ence between this Kaga and Nata. 
Ramamatya gives Anthara-ga, and 
Kakali-Ni for Samantha, chyuta-Madh- 
yama-gaand chyuta-Shadja-Ri for Nata. 
This was enough difference for a lime 
between the two Ragas. 

Vcnkatamakhin made the ‘ri’ of 
Samanta Panchashruti. Hence excepting 
the Dhaivata, the other swarai were all 
the same as those in Sankharabharana. 
No l^akdmakara has specified the sane- 
haras for this raga. All say that is is 
samputna. In the raga Lakshana-nu Dan- 
ducr, dubbed upon Vcnkatamakhi, it is 
said that Dha is vakra in the Mohana. 
That means ‘pndns’ should be the 
Krama. 

VENK\TAM\KHt’S SANCfiARA 

But in the gecta of Vcnkatamakhi .is 
given by Subbarama Dikshitar, the sanc- 
hara ‘ p n d n « ’ is quite clear . ' P n s’ with 
dhaivata is also seen frequently. Sub- 
barama Dikshitar asserts somewhere that, 
in no other raga with the Shatsruti dhai’ 


vata, the regular avarohana murchana 
as *S n d p’ is to be seen. Elsewhere, he 
also says that in the avarohana murchana 
of Samanta, S n d p is found and that 
it should be a printing mistake. Dhaivata 
could be used in this raga in accordance 
with the anabhyasa paddhati. However, the 
phrases ‘p d s’ and ‘s d p' are not to be 
seen, the latter phrase ‘s d p’ is used here 
and there in the Kriti ‘ Pranatharthi 
/tar ay a' of Muthuswami Dikshitar as 
published in the “Dikshitar Kirtana- 
rnala”, which may safely be avoided. 

Rishabha should not be used as a 
major nynt a. Madhyama is not to be 
shaken in use. More or less as a plain 
note, Ma i\ an important amsa. The 
phrases ‘p n s n p’ and also (‘S n d p p d p’ 
arc commm. All these will go to a great 
extent to give a form to this raga 


NILAMBARJ RARE 

In the songs of Annamacharya, Nilam- 
bari is rather rare. Tulaja and his pre- 
decessors, Ramamatya and Somanatha, 
did not mention Nilambari. A phrase of 
Samanta perhaps mingled with Sankhara 
to bring about the individuality of Nilam- 
bari as an independent and popular raga 
with the result that Samanta gradually 
laded into insignificance. But Annama- 
charya had evidently a special liking for 
this raga and a number of his songs are in 
Samanta. Samanta well deserves to be 
resurrected and given an independent 
stature. 
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SARANGANATA 


AS TREATED IN THE “SANGEETHA 
SAMPRADAVA PRADARSINI” 



Mntanga did not notice this raga. 
So too Sarngadcva. In the “Sangeeta 
Makaranda”, this raga is given as the 
Barya of Ahiri. Salanganata and Saran- 
ganata arc the two forms of this raga. 
Ahobala mentions 9 natas in his “San- 



gecta Parijatn’’: — 

1. Nata, 2. Nata Narayana, 3. 
Salanga Nata 4. Chaya Nata, 5. 
Karaoda Nata 6. Abhivi Nata 
7. Kalyani Nata, 8. Kcdara nata, 
9. Trirat nata. 

Annamacharya himself mentions 
these natas, namely Nata, Chaya Nata, 
Ahiri nata and Gambhira Nata. 

Ramamatya characterises the Mela 
of Saranga nata as consisting of the seven 
notes, namely, Suddha sa, Panchasruti 
*ri\ Chutamadhyama ‘Ga’, Suddha ‘ma’, 
‘Pa’, Panchasruti ‘Dha’ and Chatusruti 
‘ni\ In the raga chapter he calls this 
an “uttama raga”. Ramamatya gives 
another mela with identical swaras- 
thanas the only difference between the 
two being with regard to the graha amsa 
and nyasa. That apparently was enough 
distinction for him between mclas. Soma- 
natha only redesignated the Chuta madh- 
yama and chuta Shadja ‘ni’ of Rama- 
matya as “mrudumadhya-ma Ga and 
mrudu shadja ‘ni’ . No lakshya is cited. 
Govinda Dikshitar says that Saranga 
Nata is a janya of Gunjari Mela. 
Vcnkatamakhi also gives it as a janya 
sampurna of Gaula mela. He states that 
Vadi is Shadja, Samvadis arc madhyma 
and panchama. Anuvadis arc gandhara 
and nishada. There is nothing extra- 
ordinary about this statement. 

Tulaja calls this Saranga Nati. He gives 
Shadja as Graha amsa and nyasa. It 
is an evening raga to him. Tulaja cites 
various prayogas as Lakshya. 


L'panga, Sampoorna; Shadja is graha 
Raga-Dvitiya ghana panchaka group. 
‘Ga’ and ‘Ni’ arc Varja in the Arohana. 
Subbarama Dcckshitar says that except 
the phrase’ sa ni sa, ‘sa ni da pa’ is not 
found in the Gectha Prabhandha of 
olden times. Further, in the phrase ‘ma 
ga ri sa’, the Gandhara is sung in a 
manner descending to Rishabha. But 
in the phrases ‘ma ga ri’ and ‘ma ga ma’, 
the gandhara is not subjected to Yarika 
or Nokku. 

As usual a Gcetha is given under the 
authorship of Vcnkatamakhin Aiyaja 
Koruna Kalakshim” . A kriti of Dcckshitar 
is given in notation besides his own 
Sanchari. In his Sanction ‘Sa Ni Sa’ 
and ‘Ma ga ma’ occur here and there. 
The phrase ‘Sa ni da pa’ is seldom found 
in his Sanchari. Thus, the exposition of 
Lakshana as given by him is well eviden- 
ced by his Sanchari. Except for the 
occasional occurrence of ‘Sa ni sal’, 
‘Ma ga ma’ and ‘ni sa da daa pa’, there is 
nothing much to distinguish this Raga 
from Savcri or Malahari at least in point 
of scale structure. Perhaps barring the 
above phrases, this Raga gets nearer to 
Malahari in asmuch as the treatment of 
the swaras also is rather more plain in 
character-akin to Malahari whereas 
Savcri is a full Hedged rakti-Raga. 

Summing up, it appears that two 
Ragas with identical scales could also 
flourish side by side with their defined 
characteristics though one may lie very 
popular among the practitioners and the 
other denied eligibility to some extent. 
Saranga Nata and Saveri are the striking 
instances. 

S. /?. Janaku anion, B.A* f Tiru/tati. 
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“ Jagannathavallabha Natakam 

An Optra of Sri Raya Ramananda 

BY 

Dr. S. A. DURGA 


"Jsgannathavallabham’ is the first 
work which lias been described as 
Sangcctanatakam or opera by the compo- 
ser himself. 

5Tf*r wfir fsra i 

TPTH* fcTf*Tt<T ff*TFmf<R«irfa l 

(P- 12) 

This opera has been written by Sri 
Raya Ramananda, one of the principal 
disciples of Sri Chaitanya Mahaprabhu. 
He was the Governor of Rajamahen- 
dragri in the South during the reign of 
Gajapati Pratapa Rudradcva of Orissa. 
The king ruled from 1497-1 5 *3 A D. and 
this period was remarkable in history 
owing to the religious propagation of the 
Chaitanya cult of Vaishnavism-the Gou- 
diya Vaishnavism. This play has the 
unique distinction of having been staged 
at the direction of the king and patron 
Gajapati Pratapa Rudradcva. 


Radha and Krishna are described with 
elegance and grace. In the descriptive 
comments, the poet has described the 
scenes in appropriate dignified language. 
The play might have been meant mainly 
as a musical play as the characteristic 
feature is the introduction of Padavali 
Kirtanas, set to dilTerent beautiful ragas. 
The ragas used for the 21 songs are the 
following: 


1. Natana 

12. 

Karnata 

2. Kcdara 

13. 

Malava 

3. Vasanta 

14. 

Dukhivadari 

4. Gundakri 

15. Samathodi 

5. Sri gandhara 

16. 

Ramakeli 

6. Thodi varadi 

17. 

Malavasri 

7. Samagujjari 

18. 

Sukhasindhuda 

8. Mallar 

19. 

Aahir 

9. Samagujjari 

20. 

Lalita 

10. Suhayi 

1 1 . Desaga. 

21. 

Mangalagujjari 


AN ENTIRELY NEW PLAY 


OPERA ATMOSPHERE 


The author remarks that his play is an 
entirely new ‘Abhinavakriti’ and original 
— ‘Anya chayiya na mbhaldham" (p. 10). 
It deals with the story of Radha -Krishna 
Lecla but cannot be described as an 
imitation ofJayaJcva’s Gita Govinda. In 
this little romantic play, the sentiments of 


1. Rayaramananda: JAGANNATHA 
VALLABHAM. Edited by Sri. Nithya 
swarupa Brahmachari, Published i n 1880 

2. Ibid. 


1 hr tala names have not been given 
lor any of the songs. Though the opera 
has been described as Sangceta nataka, 
there arc prose dialogues and Verses in 
Sanskrit and Prakrut. The prose dia- 
logues arc spoken with the recitative 
type of vocal inflections. 

They invest the play with a delightful 
operatic atmosphere and justify the state- 
ment made by the author himself that 
U is essentially a “Sangitanatakam”. 


The author also remarks that the work 
must be performed with gestures-acting 

" swrftm TCR”* (P. 10) 

Therefore, he chose a theme predominant 
with Sringara rasa to make the play 
more attractive and lively. 


THE FIVE ACTS 

The play starts with Namaskriya to 
Krishna and deals with an episode of 
Sri Krishna Lcela in Five Acts. The 
first Act describes the meeting of Sri 
Krishna, who is seen with his friend 
Ratikandala, with Radha who enters 
with her sakhi Madanika. They fall in 
love at first sight and the story continues 
in the Second Act, as Radha's sakhi 
Sasimukhi hands over an ‘Anangalekha' 
to Sri Krishna. But Sri Krishna wants 
to test Radha’s love and hence pretends 
that he is very much shocked and asks 
Sasimukhi to advise her friend to dissuade 
from such acts. 


In Act III, Radha has been depicted 
as in Viraha and when Sasimukhi men- 
tioned the words of Sri Krishna, Radha 
distracted by shame and despair wants 
to commit suicide. At that time, Sri 
Krishna’s companion Madhavi enters 
with a tablcau-'chitra phalaku', in which 
Krishna has apologised and declared his 
love. In Act IV, Sri Krishna is described 
in Viraha and is seated under a Baku la 
bower. There, the sakhi of Radha viz.. 
Madanika arrives and after knowing Sri 
Krishna’s true love towards R id ha leaves 
the place to fetch RiJ n. R 1 1 \ a 1 1 Sri 
Krishna come together. 

3. Ibid. 


Act V starts with the arrival of Mada- 
uika. Sri Krishna and Radha arc .sitting 
liappily under a bower. There comes the 
bull-demon Arishta. Sri Krishna kills 
the demon and the story ends with the 
reunion of Sri Krishna and Radha. 

DIALOGUES AND SONGS 

The opera is written with spoken dia- 
logues and songs. The songs arc altogether 
21 in number, being four in each Act 
and five in Act IV. Each song contains 
the signature or Mudra of the author 
and the name of his patron Gajapati 
Pratapa Rudradcva. The king is eulogised 
in the stanza (1-10) as the conqueror of 
Sckandhara of the Kalavarga chiefs and 
of the kings of Gurjara and Gouda. The 
date of the opera can be assigned to the 
Sixteenth Oentury. 

The theme is clothed in Madhura 
Bhakti. The highest type of bhakti is 
Prema bhakti which is the realisation of 
God through love — the highest form of 
Vaishnavic piety. 

The play “Jagaunatha Yullabham” 
is not quoted in the Padyav.ili and 
contains no reference to Chaiianyn or to 
his philosophy of Goudiya Vaishnavism. 
Hence it cannot l>c determined when 
Rayaiamut.inda composed this play- 
whether before or after he met Chaitanya 
Mahaprabhu. The L’ijv.ila Niiamani of 
Rupa Gaiwamin and Kmhuadata Kavi- 
raya refers to the play as the Natakagiti 
of Ramananda Raya which Chaitanya 
relished very much This play was enacted 
in the jntra style and it contains dialogues 
in prose in Sanskrit and Prakrit besides 
Sanskrit verses ami songs, in both 
indirect and conversational style. 
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Nine Stages In The Path Of Devotion 

Nava Vidha Bhakti 

BY 

T. S. PARTHASARATHY 


Bhakti or religious devotion to God 
as a way of salvation is the keynote of 
the Indian ethos and permeates Indian 
culture to such an extent that there is 
hardly anything secular about the Indian 
way of life. Tne literature, music, dance, 
painting and sculpture of India are all 
dominated by the bhakti element which 
has almost ruled out a secular approach. 
Bhakti is the pathway in the course of 
wnich the aspirant sheds his egoism, 
attunes himelf to the will of God and 
yearns for eternal communion with him. 
It is the consummation of moral and 
spiritual culture and thereby becomes the 
direct pathway to perfection. 

The bhakti cult presupposes certain 
elaborate disciplines for the aspirant which 
include not only the sublimation of feeling 
but also the training of the intellect and 
the will. These arc known as the sadhanaas. 
Ramanuja, the chief architect of the 
bhakti school of Indian philosophy, likens 
‘dhyana’ (meditation), one of the *ada- 
naas, to ‘the uninterrupted (low of oil’. 

BHAKTI, THE CORE OF MUSIC 

Indian music, in particular, is so 
saturated with bhakti that all songs arc 
either devotional or morally didactic. 
Tyagaraja went to the extent of declaring 
unequivocally in more than one kriti 
that “the practice of music will not yield 
the desired results unless it is combined 
with bhakti”. Composers like Purandara 
Dasa and Tyagaraja assumed the role 
of propagandists for bhakti through the 
medium of music. 

Based on a sloka in the Bhagavatam, 
attributed to Prahlada, bhakti has been 
classified into nine forms and arranged in 
a logical sequence. The first step consists 
of listening to a recitation of the divine 
qualities of the Lord, the second comprises 
the singing of His glories and so on, till 


the final stage of Atma Nivedanam, or 
entrusting oneself to God is reached. 
Certain other forms of bhakti, like the 
“madhura bhakti” as practised by Nara- 
malvar, Andal and Mirabai, and wor- 
shipping God as one’s father or mother 
(like Syaraa Sastri) arc not included in 
this classification. 

NINE STAGES ACCEPTED 

Composers of Karnatak music appear 
to have broadly accepted this classi- 
fication of the nine stages of bhakti and 
several of them like Purandara Dasa, 
Swati Tirunal, Tyagaraja and Dikshitar 
composed kritis highlighting each senti- 
ment. Swati Tirunal (1813-1817) has 
composed a separate set ol nine kritis 
called the ‘Navaratna Malika’dcpicting 
each of the nine facets of bhakti. Pura- 
ndara Dasa and Tyagaraja have com- 
posed individual pieces illustrating each 
of the stages of ‘Nava vidha bhakti’. 

DEMDNSTRATION 

In March this year I compered a 
lecture-demonstration by Smt. R. Vcda- 
valli on ‘Nava vidha bhakti’ sponsored 
by the Music Circle at the Srinivasa 
Sastri Hall, Madras. The demonstration, 
in spoken word and song, by Vcdavalli 
was a moving experience. It was a sur- 
prising revelation of an unsuspected 
facet of her personality. She introduced 
and elaborated the subject simply and 
directly from her licart. The kritis of the 
great composers she rendered to illustrate 
her points, supported only by the strains 
of a Vina, were replete with sweetness 
and bhava. The Editor of ‘Shanmukha’ 
considers it worth while to publish 
below in Tamil the gist of her fascinating 
demonstration. For the benefit of readers 
not knowing Tamil, this brief introduction . 
which I am glad to give, is intended. 
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rc6u fl-ilgi 


Suit. K. VEDAVAIXI 


yg tog UTAa/^^ft' uasng uywrr 
pgSDg *i*>ui u enn/i/auib, Gun au. 
priuib, uaf&, 0i7 svit, ariuDii, Gunsii/D 
USD Qunariraeir sSuraau ul L uf-Qfri&ldt 
gear. *gsu firryai unui? itsfl prison iPa 
a/th aeeuttna y.aaa axyugi 

ua/T Qiinsih gneir ereany QuflQunii 
asflsv pituflLf. ahm Gunaib (Qnear 
Gunaib, Gun or genai anpnrjsnar gjstnir 
asnnsi iuL@u>weo, upon Gun&a$n,a 
(gu (yyun iceB(gaSbebjDe*r . fflgeufgiaQf 
(yt_ piitSasnsun ft&'liL ®(3Pgnw 
maeinj rg&i&ppiDgesipu Qugeomb. 
Qgignev U0$ Gunag^SX OU068>U). 
ua$ eresug fiat tn? uaeunSsma 
uso a Spurn ssi usu ftSsi asrT (ss)&< 
sr/bui-a A xyu 90 gerfuuilu.. $U 
uji)jD Qt(ys*inunssr usu Qsu(y,0& turn 
wtrib. 


UAjjJ IDOBAAnuftBl 

piLpi ^,00nfluh««rr srpgSM sGlg 
udfi ! UJfTrfAAflUAci, *.**,<9 
a/0^^0A©0rfA«}r. 

&U>6unaeupp$d, an emu 
u®&sbjDSX . gfirjehvuj *&,, u ff freon* 

** L1 “"*** "It tar ut*uu™ * T «, fc7v 
C^A^AA Q*4fa| ©«N*urr*?" 
srsvjj, Gailupg^ uafrsonpeir 
Oarrtvtv sBem uuH, Qfop ud$u>nhd**, 

ash sBmdauu 

O^rr^ uvrcgja. Curfreonpeh 

ajb0* OanstoL-. Pa&u/'htn oQj «... 

unu.it losfgeh ummnrtujb and? 

* l *' U *n ^ M ”+**• *<- 

Q«**r L w/i< 


Sir ggSaiwu GaiLugi, uaeun editor u>Sl 
sshdsvuu un®6ugi, up ib Qun (gSsvGiu 
ewprr aneoQptb ic6srg^leo G/lunesfluugi , 
uaeunsoyafg xQPrTfi&sr Qaujeugj, (ip& 
Sluiona urrp aLOGvrsj0,(^ga(g ^rrngSsar 
Qaueugi. Gen)GU3(&5)& ^«u(5#@ 

Qgnsrhi® Qaiuevgi, *g>/6ivg)/6J>i_iu Ggnip 
(u5)A /5 l~pgl Qan<ih6lJgl, pssi&iiGtu 
utju n gum 6 i/a@> rSihuuemi ib Qeujpeu, 
^SiuexeuGu' * sresrgi] A» jfilfgym . 


9«wug] ifliriraaiuacir 

pn(jgh geargi ua$ 6 w 9 gjjglpg$d) 
l/^)(5(OT)0 eSgLcnenr uaf£l lonhaariraSen 
uaeunedieir Ggnjogiiia^gafg &ul 9 i 1 .® 
Qan&)e6l uS(gaSi(n{h . Qjetsrgg pe&jo 
ffirsssiuf.G}iuif}sisr uaf£\Gn)-®p$p(y)ib @0« 
fdjDgl- ibrrpprflaiT us,$ siv® p$p p$<» 
fi</>A«587i_ ir>mfa,Apes)piLjib urr&eupp 
$eo QenwGDuuiLL. tLnrr&aipanpiLjLb. 
G&rippi a,Gu6t{]pprrev QpdSUuLLrTGU 
epshtupi ud§l umna,9,iija,<sir n.($ajrr£ltir 
/Dear . 'P/smeuaenneuGir:— 

(1) ftp 61I6SST lb — 8 p(T UGGimeaPsilT $ev UJ 

aflpfblrrrii&dsno, G 0 .LL.ug 1 ; 

( 2 ) SrTpp 6 iiib—U 0 &irrssflm prrU 3 'HJ 0 >&rr 
ggiSIgpeo, urr®pso. (tppeSUusveu ; 

( 3 ) eiviDijsmib—uaeimdaTGuJ jSlturrarib 

QeiLigw; 

( 4 ) urrgGervevex ib— U&6V creditor urrp 
a.U}6Oiii0i<en ) 0,(g usd eStpihiaaerfld) 
Gaenev Q&iupti); 

(5) ^ri ssgv ib — ptoeo Ljefyuth)0.di>T& 

Qairemr® Qeiiieiigj. glJ u 
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svptuGeu p§)ujra&,iu eiLrfu 

dJlggeo; 

(6) euggsorib—u^timSsor piLew^rflgpo); 

( 7 ) grrerviuib — U0,eurj8sin srgguinesi 
srvgrT6vrg^lG) toievggi &euGS))0,(g 
tnnifi!uj(ss)&> @!<ypgj U0,g> O01U 
6ugi; 

( 8 ) ervdtutb — sivGpSlg unsugQsv 

U0,$ (?0uieugi; 

( 9 ) /SGsupesi ib—pevg] 00,9* g 

empty ib U 0 turr fS)i 9 ,(g ^jbu 

uemflggi geii g)itm^uj ^gitrresieu 
U 0 ,eurrediu.ib emnnuiSggeo. 

fgjsmgg grreisr p& 1 effg uag) eraigj 
OurflGiurrrr^GT QarreoeySlQiprT&erT. 

ua^IuSIctt gl60a«£)ujib 

g LDgl U&fd fflev&fftuigsvg 0n.(Tg0)l 

06U6oflggrreo ®Pg peu eSgrtJA&n 
lyssu—UJ u 0,6)1 ionri 0,01b ^ffieurrriaeir 
0rrevib (yrgeo &Sleurfl000i0UULL® eup$(rr,u 
uemg0 0rT6W6vmb. c _ grrrjessiLcn 0 pib 
lontfieimri ^(psrfld Qatiig ' ' ^(psun iu 
Q umifi' ’ urT0pmi0sh ueoeujbjfid) U0 

eunetyesH—UJ (gem rii0&n 0,rr f£i<es)<io G01L 
ugi; ^/6U069) t_aj $(gaju}-08stT Qtunesiib 
Q0tusugi (ippe&uj U0,§? enes)00tn eQeuitia 
0UULLut(gaSleoi pest . 

^t ) ibeiirrrr0ren,eii ^(peupnear (gev 
G00P ^yeunn Qiujbjfityenert "Qpigjbp 
LCrrsvn ' ’ eiosrcD ervGgir g.S'pg^g'iib 
pen e&g udf& effeutfl0,0.uu®£ljDgi eisv 
«9igjb(g 4LCT>jr STQffiiu prr06un ssrpgrr 
(gjfiuiSQ&lQjfrT . “ pen e&g us.$" 

U)rrrr0.0ib *9i<fX)jL ] 0n ei)Lcn0 pib pniLi^w 
eu^riiSl en(gib &ri *£.(7ng&ai (tfc&jD 
ei euugi Qgeiflajnfdpgi. 

u>g>ia uftjfi 

@lpg pen sBp umridaiiiatg^GT Qapnp 
&eu udf& icrrriaaiiisQgib a. ensues, pit 


LLrTif eurrn, ^tssru.mh , Jj^rruruu (tpgsti 
Gun rr *9/ g)/ ei} tf g g "logirr ud^" 
si sir g en$ g}jg'ft) G0n0,0.uuu.e8ecfo ) . 
yafiLg un 06 ugg$eo fflgieut^Slu 
urj ggenn gtir eunuSenna pen sSg ua@ 
eSeurfldauuQeu gn») ugiV u&f£ 

Gari&au ui_n ggi $u jbenaGu. "sung 
srveou" ua$ erorgi a » guuQib ua§i 
LDnriaa(ipib ^)^cw GanaauuL- svev&v . 
0ihiff.g (yjibtoesd asrHeo tprgenjnsx yv? 
fflunuirr enemjii) flash an icn af GgeSenu 
^eor&srunaeijtb gen Sen ^engsvi^u (g{fp 
smgujnaexjib arp/g 1 eu $ u lL t_ ion ha 
mu* $!.&' QtsngGtu Quflunyzsunh gib 
esnog grrunaeifib, uaeunStsa rgi/p 
to) gun aeifib a(g$ use unaj wash 
gflujbjfl ^(guugiib ®pg eun genii) u 
uaSjenu Gahpggt. 

£e^)$iT 

yjf $*fgh ^euhatgpu ujb usu Qgu 
enriiaSsna (gjfigg) unufiysben «0^) 
aefliA) SljSgi sSgj£iun 0 unev ua§) 
lonhaagemg eunssduueaga ansasS 
G(rr?tb. ^gesieng *9ig yueupga.' QfiipQg 
gSerrpp $*fgh. an p@, ^sspgib. 
erengi ^0 rfSnaefleS^ppi ujib 
QungSni gi$aa Qf jvuuiLugrrai j/a/0 
«nt _tu R(g^aefld) pmb a.esshaG Qeueh 
err gengGun peugsiiiaeflai Qu^aexa 
Gun er$h un h aa, (tpyungi. ^uS erpr ib 
jSafgri 'penriaf&tb 90 Pppp uagh 
srdguphafg #euri gujbflfe/e”*’ giljn&d 
aessraanev Sri pgsvii/aGsn anes^ygib. 

^luiBAffrijyiT 

ytf jSunaflnfQ shorn ifi gio& 
jPapjbfl unit udpmSei' peu snip ua$) 
irnhaajbeog eSsnflgg/u use Si gg 
eviiiaafld) aniLiq tfrgd&Qfh . QeustigQut 
Ljffjbpa pnsn(gtb pir.gi Q&paeflw 
sSsx.flp^(gdS(jh. 40<i' qpfrpj 
gnsn fsh &(g$asit i£a* QeapsunaQsu 
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thuun^l 00i»ir«r 

fi nj nan 'TS0' sl -“ J ®5®*^ u 

OurrsuGsu. ,*<*(34® ewmaneogfietl 
sun p i *eu®th. 

0ui'T*v tk'owPf Qua*™ “>** 

pnfQtsyib fieu s3fi udfieou •®* a ^ 

fieri una etie vM&b 9*1131 d'&g*™ 

eivihshayfifig*) • 

^«)^u ‘fisuifi* iLnsQan" ersto* V 

eSemiKfiSiatfi*. 

<5<u sfl® udftesiu g)u Quifl 
Quririatsn,* S)L - UJ Sdgfissriiiastfla) 67 u 
Utf sr *S)i ®u 

Qurr(ip$i unriaaeonth. 

£9010*10 

/Bfiusfl® uagtlSsO Qfififi UUf.1 UTA 
QibtDndAAfisvfi Gian sir sir so nth. ejQssr 

erieO U3SU 7t*5)Ji5U—UJ L/SOTUJ «-a>®. @«OTT 

«0(3#apw*&?r anfineo Gal-Qa GalL® 
tLSUAfifiso fis8®iB$) 51,29®/ %9 

eO®utL®, .*iU^i_Lb u*.fi Qaueufi/b(fi 
Sl3l QP3& «-«f • - 9 IJb 3 lt—SV. d 3 &T?SlT 
UjrrfSuJ UpfijpSO Tfisto On$U UUf., g)srr 
sntsiu U(ir,su fifiGeoGu uo.su fi i^aanij 
afar anfita)™ GstLuQfi uifi ton rid 
(y>;®& utf srsirijy 0*0 Gfieneu 

aSAifa. 

fiunauupeuriaar tDfiuujnsufi pnafi 
fi& jffuifigiehsn "pn u>% fin 

«««$*'• ersto jd SrifififaruSeo •'prriL 
fjyssu^u awfiunOu pern gen fi 

«"*'»«> 0*tl® jfgyuafiuusutf*^^ 
uafi anihpn^uGu) ®i»r_«ou>; , W5/ 
fin* '‘prriD udfi ontbpirgiutb" 
* 1 * 2)1 a+tfuS® d®<ryd. sBloofiona 
£§)* Srifififar uHeto apesmgfii) "pnu> 
finunh fiitiAib (tp.ssfluj ^rsw^ «0£ 

jftrida eudotOfii. 


»****. *.-**»*■ *** 

JL 0 IL-*. - JO *0“®* 

„rL,*«* «rdr,ID **-*»* «<-" 

unum.*!^ (SurrxA W&8I 
er ar&(ffri . 

U7i5M,<J *"«»* *®irwaiOTr.l>irS._.r 
mirjpii I®*,***™ 1 * "u»r 3 u>/ 

jaofaOT^OTiu ecroiMrii, Oifiu: 

£ ».-u (S ™n-jiii'b’$ a>£u-T<5<i>." erar 
gj^yii. unsuriiasir eSlsoSlu Gun(3,ui. 
tyrssrib. udfi stiisupnduih QjsufbesijD* 
Qaneir® HJfifiP sQiLi—eosri* , fi^suiq. 
qaenp &ujrr*ii) Qaiu” stsst^^^- 
G(O?0 grr i ££*'3fi30 <T«0ff51 6yDfl*^iT 
uiT6n)!W«C»uir» «iii«ir, uJ(i|>((B)» 

CftiT®iTsufl, 6n>T6ioaj$, erfilregi, *tr(S6iiifl, 

6T 60 SO IT ST ’/SWIlUiT^l liliOgH ’US 4 , 

susbsou ^ qnre®iT6£l _60 Qj>ffar6u^)|. 

QufT0STr: “s 7 ra /0 syo fl «®fT- ^jsuoWti) 
Q&UJIUU u( 9 ®, <dG®t U 77 ^^fid) 

tLSTTStr sTMeor Lfsmiu rsfisuGtyii) 9* ny 3^1^. 
.31133 L/S 3 f)®LOtr« 0 ^)p®/" 

6T&STg)) ffljsusm 3,fim Qu063)U)<SS>UJ<* 
Q0rreog!l£)(yrT. 

ygf eiurTLOrr &rreiv fills sir , ijf 
d(r^fisetfloV st/5/03u3 ffijib LDrrrss^*^ 
ujbfftiu 0 o 5 )ul/ $]&)&). 

Crosu/T^)® fi(2) /5/T6TT LDStniT 7fT ^rTsSlSST 
"! 5 GU[I£* U)IT66I&iT“ ST6STD Qm@U 
tSbir <y>®«b «0^) usu|u ®^«T stgstu/j,). 
ffilfieo ‘ 'Qafii u£u>TBrru! fiiiisiigpeni—tiJ 
Asm&iurrSl iD * 3 i(yj&ucrGWT 3 ,£fiAy er* {3)0 
Q#a9*(«5Lb ctpyj^Ll^tb' ’ ersir'p/ &rrs)ism4> 
fi* QutyemLDsmu unQSl yrt. 

ilT^JSWli) 

J55n_/rsu 3/ i&rrtt && $sa & & 
®rr«r yaf fiiurrsrrrTftrt filb currip 
15 rr erf) so (ipjbj&Sllib, Asmt_u tSuf.fi fi(S^> 
& cry rt . u«tf»/rrg)/*B)i_uj fiAitu (gsmiiisfcrr 
urrif* Q«fT*OTr3i_«90uu,^/ j/a/0*0 

utjid si»!b(ifiire\fi.&<rt>3 Q«tr(5 
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Co <&(?(£. tfif fithnatuuM fiUfii a*f* 
0^«i lorsCoGo rtfiGasii&n 

l jriAfifisu ^.ssujbfi ff,rifififa.u$eo ueo 
prra rLaerf 60 QujJLJDU ulLi— ffrifififa * 
aenneo uaet-neb «{,oi/i^LLgfi(3©a); 
^«Ceo unasi.Cg,n0 ^(y gii uitGi_ 

#ng£«n (y stu ei ein ff (ij, ri . " urra-eufiri aeii 
a..uf. finifi 8rififiet.ii.ofai unQeuwfid 
Qa.L-® uaeunebi a^Gfineiftb ^eti— 
(£ebi(ryri. unaeiiGfin fifiU/ria.eii 3n.tsf.ilj 
unQib firriL en.1i.8ri fifisti fifiei. Gtunffa 
sup risen ^svp,fius ^et.t-S^ris * ; ^Gfi 
Guneo fiujrrarjn fieii L,fai/3fi @tb ten fa) 
uS(es)6vu36unsii ajhGfineif ues)t—8l(Tfri 

tSeifUDifl V"* Cioifil 

6iebi $S)i ib 8rffififaiuSeo “g> fTtrtX) 
pnin! a firr ^n)ifl Sri fifismti) Qaiuujtb 
uno.su firiaeii SnLit—fifieu ttesttb s^sarfly 

1 11 " 1 /7 go Geu npi Gup n ew jb fits* tLenit — tr? 

«763Tffy G«tlS'0/r. “GiDtuLb trjDfifi! ^uf. 
ufu> untsf iLftb ua.eun fai sjfirfleu eu(r^tDnnji 
Geuevsusf-ujib Lcevfiesifi ^euetflL-tb 

suuSlo .3 Gatufii pnjiFuSIsisr pnuseroiii 

Sri fifiosr fifi <Q)60 Gfiati) (tpfieSuj Ljsvasr 
afar uspibfii "Getonfimib" "^euGes 
* ‘ finest' ’ e^eisiSlfD ^fiesieufi * ewrio SI 
«p/bu@euGfi Gun filth. *-«' fi(jr,!bfTU>fies)fi 
ggiSlaffith Gun fit QAisifeo* QfiQ±eufiiib 
fiujnaGeu QfinsbjJJl&ljDfil" erevfaqjfri-. 

Lfppfip fineitrr untifufensn ‘‘rsniL 
SrififiGesr ” stsw^) Srififiesififieo 

* 1 fisBiih Gfinjpnb fin us en ii)8rf fifiesrth 
QauJueuri 310)3(3, fipa ututh {$4) fa" 
sieoi Sl(rr?n. ipuo ffino anu> ITTU) Ouso 
ssflCoff siC^it ereingi fiieuripfith &n£ 
fifaiuSeo "srft fin pntL finwfievfia 
GanA'^niiaen. finite fifiiueor utfuueuri 
AO,*® eupiiiafai QanQS.3 eueo 

eofii. d'fi fintefissifia Qansvso on(fith 
fiCfieunuieo (tfufurn fii. *Q,aQsu @uQun 
Of.Gfi Qon&sfi efi®" eiev ®(yrt. 

an sn' ri RiTonttiswT iCsvas nnio^ 
oOiovCUwq os»®p ufififin "uasun 
g);<5ii_iu fin to eh)tepfaoiu9sb ennpien 


Suj c* th(rt)fiih er stogy * i—iu fin su'd) 

33ilX$ih" si6ii2)i Gsuesw®£)(rj?rr . 
"p&rfl finewriao t-eto 3nts) , uf.u untsf., 
u&fai Gotufineo finth Qatufi uneuiiiaen 
B-uGev efisutfith. eruQun(Lf. filth tLsto 
gy soil uj ^uSpih fintLiiiasTT ersto *9ififi 

ptitafifiGeuGuj ^0«® Gsoflra/( 9 ti) • 
finLLaar sueoip Lfpfifip sQlLi—6u?sv eh) id 
iflaa GeuetorQih" eretoSlryrf. gtiGp 
niuoo| swcrsoC^ jlfflifl Qiuibu 
niriosy 6n)nso(cg) 1 * ersto tji finte eromiSif fi 
fievfissifi *KtpfifitLna eSeurflaStryrt . 

yo? dun ten aneivfiifla ,dr fissfl fi fieri 
una. Qlfifi ua.fi tend iaiiiafaru unt—n 
si 9 ilt_a filth ^0swub *j|ibtflV erstojD 
fit£lffi fi (fifiuSeo "antunaf GfieSuS ea 
fidj, finieih fith fineSeo sruGun Q^fitih 

$j(n,fifii G3netoaGi—u9(fi33LL®ih ^f/fi/Gaj 
6763) gy still— u G file ten 3 ^(ydaLLQth 
eretogyth fin id emii/Sri fifiss fifisu ** jy 
Sl(yrf. gafifiri finte en/iiSn fifiesrth 
er si/ ny ^itSupnuuuQth uisf-iuna erfifi 
Sri fi fi far aeri fiy th fieri una QansoeJ 
eBeofa. 

•Srffifissrih' ersto JD @fifi ®ps*rL-cr 
eufil ua.fi l enriaa d.pr,fi ‘*ir<u* 
nnionifi’ eietoufii. @gw fcfif siveungfi 
fiQTffinar 'GfilDlbQatll—. QAI&AAfifiA* 
Qaueuaeii Ganesvu. Jtfgntftensto 
unuGso erfifi ^0 fintcfievfi m.dafi£fii 
Gtena^fiesifi *ieni—fifinGo, *lfifi 
uneven lens* finuiiiafar fin sir eruGun 
fiih g^tSuGufO)*’ er*S(yri. 

ciou>f aoib 

g'ti tcnridafiSffi 'gunsvih' eistojyih 
GanA'exsvnih. JtsmsupfiQptb aL-QffarGu 
jffaififii gun suit Qaueuju ^0 Qfi<»JD* 

fiurrmuuri ueo 8)(n,fiaeria< £sv 
euffiQu eujbLI&fifiri($ *&(yd . #sm 
p&eeri pnafigdo *,s*u>fifi "tooteeG em 
ao-*of»** eutogyth fi 0 ^» 9 » "airu> 
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firriDfisa# swld/j * 3 ar tb Qa tusu ,§)»ir (tpsetb, 
*91# $suuj prru) suutsuib fiiHfl 
$)*> jflijibiS u&0ss>iu asnLL®&jD£l‘" 
srs'vj)i uiru^u 9 ^s^^frf. Ga#tj pita# 
®so iojj)S^ ami_^ 5 ) friTio srorjo © 0 .®J 5 »v 
" prrurn u-arfca $ irdr injDuGuGtgs)? 

]$ J fULM f /&\vaatG#' * 67*ST^ 

*-0®©C?^. 

«fuu>(7«sr(J) tiorufii aiuQuri 'ifgjih 
QaitssvGl- @)(5*a <J susmQtb 
' ' jy.j/ 90 sw*souu>ns*r Oiy9, <s«D i_® 
Q$j t a£lmV i8toj9$i* Qt* nor sir so mb 

sisar/y crc&r^npuKU susSsmo 

af»ii,n Qun(ipG$ jfeuSai <a3i_fTiDso ®tur 
sanb Qsiugi Gsusnr®tb“ trskr^i use 
Quifluieurtsm 9fsunsu't suifiASifUo 
wjDH3Jlfi$li^6niiurTrTAsrj . 

usiisvsbr 5soGaap.i1 #sbrg)jsm_iu 
"lifi&Jbfi iDtr&v' ‘uSa> "arr^ib # 0 Ovt 
uSi« AU##n jjjjib, sun##$ngjiib. l?K).a 

AIJUlLQu Gu 9 (IfiLtlUrTW fpI lh. UTTTAA 

(ipiii uj r Lcgyib, CJ*lL* (ym^ujrTLn^jih 

A-CV«>p/»9)l_IL/ silLCp 

ms ib rr fin *) 0 /fcjf o/ryu QurrG)jD£i? ^sma 

UJTii) «Tfc» U)OT«68)^ Q\uQun(lfG# IL63T 

# 0 «utf*«fl,i» muvtiS/b&i&i- ^sna 

OMfrorSOjoar" sr.iitiryn. 

SfajtQv Quiftujrnpeuvn #.v uita 
P# j8>& 8*gjiS>(nfrt. 

“ .$1 u li *> t_ uj rr en j ^st>L_su & 

srsosonib 

QvrrtreQu. #&& sfarturrai QpsirGjo 

purf iMrst) Q&lib |«iru f CT>«_/ 6 (Jfc«r 

«g%v4(g $ -#f 0 dr Qatu#«nuuunw 
triuun "sktor cui.« HiSlLllbGui^ 
'*'*& C£ lib fin sir a.dr8m 

tmiLGi^fr 

’•iuGurrmjBiQ {QijQurrG# QarrsosQ 

Wii** fijsu'xv umrsrtf uinG.sr!" 
& •l 7 i&T *rm)T 4 T 0 DT^ UBT Qijja 

eraC'A *rdr, D Sl^jgluSa, "GansBi 
**"* ****** ffdrty) Gut^tGa^ 
U7 -® lar yii •ihi3**i#m&§ l9 unifi 


J g)iw j/«©l_(U/r«rni> ststt sir sn stub G#rrsbr 
qp£l.(iprt&m& ^S>M srsbrssr? gQL-ig)ss)sb 
srsbr.iu? uj^/oson #?sv att## &Dfhi 9 sir 
siompssanb asst) urrumiaZsiruiib Gurr&Sl, 

^9fSll 0 »JU UJ SKJJfW Slsnt — QatU 

lunGfin?” CT&rjpi JSITIL siOLOpsm#®obr 

s&Ga sif'&enp 

pfflifldOiDirQair idit5i_it riljre^ir 

&itfifisv£ i 8l-i) "pzD fl QrruiiioiArrfonTiUiT eb | 

f*)smt—x*rrj$$i ergjeifGiX) @)ev&v" gt ear 

§H(yrr. 

lil -W61T re IT 0 6}reS$ 6TDIT0 srsbrjD 

Srr&g oar #£) su “/f QairnSjSgia Qsrrrisr 
t—iTguib GamSggjai Q&rruiT. jl.sist§i 
jBiriLtb frxhrGjD svssrai^u Gurrgnb. 
,jy|Ig)/(gu> u;T£U'& ) *ts)& ereowrrib 8)oir,as) 
ijfoirtfi LO.rdSl, <sSl<sv3,(8ftb. 

rgl far# giro) srm eu&Q 6Ttor&(§ 

(tpa.Qsauu Qarr(i>i 3 i(§ib urrLDrrssr/3 gib «r»ir 
l/ 0 / £iurr? sL’Sws^jsmu.uj sWLDjSsaarGuj 
tTsir frTS&jbtg ^sufcar srf) x§) rp g/ . 

£ 3 ) 0 / i-i$'£rrsiir Gu&&ws»' ’ GTG*r&l(rifrt . 

{H.'h&u u$ib ew-*uu rj-rrio 
fiiBur 6n)iij4j sTOibuir^iroj uir^ir^lirfl 
Q*rT®&*uuiLui_ (3 j i Slr D 2 l . eurt&sar |. 

QujcI® ujrr&sar LDireargiib ujibusnrr 
turaeifib sujs^xa Gsusnr^tb erjsrnp 

Q&rrshrrrjiGliDfii, 

'*euitm&ib £sB#-rsuiQ 
trrrx&$l& Qjiujb'CSluiiiTeTr 

8rt£fi*r£$*) 81(5^** 
u ‘h«WTi 3lfi)l _ UJ ^ Ltfiuur „ Qv0.Tr/3#rt 
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^ tujiurf iLpimrjuSGsuGtu priiSs yvf qo fu 
sum ib. ytf unfisurjniuGmppA sw^uupnui 
unasu prf , \g} Qsupnpp uns.su prf, 

ysf (tfpptuiun uns.su prf QfipsonG(gf(pd 
(pu uds. sun ptuuMASkjib, psnT suiusSm 
s.sQsfia.(g>th sun&pp/u Qu(o,tbLj9.Gy>n® 
0®«7/K/©(g)/T . 

tuiutulor CiDtr^ 

QSotuj avGsunn pppnm surd 
Gan unsvuj turf, pib ppsnpiuniflm S'si^iu 
pnm ytf sunamuf. S'*,sq,sssnuujrfh—tb 
&sv an sub $ms uuSmqyn. surueQm 
sun ptup$w GphsS' Qupjjyu iBassrn 
pm (pQSunm sunmni f £'(pd}ssv iLnurr , 
Lcpayib unupnsw fflsum GunmG(yrf 
a&dgu uda sunpiuib sun&pj&®d 
S>(yh. pm pmixrujtgxpt-ffiub. pafitun- 
ilib.suaisfm ssQsifsd r Qsiu$(i,d8tyrK' 

9 - J 

psQp, suntuu untLQd AsQsifis^pih: 
sffSumd *sGsti*ig,ib Qsiuppiekr®; 
Qtr&iLf, nd)a>ntii®pAi. t£(ppii/*tb Qpp 
s&iutujbrfld) pdosa uu9p&*jib ps&$' 
sJSem, (ppd' 4(S sunp$u*J*&n£ 
pnQtr B.fpsund&ujsirsnnrt . 

Apu (O) cASac^ia 

upds.p9»' Qd'amp. ‘'m.ppH. 
•‘Lfsum QumpSof "snppnup 
vsvih," “sibprisu u QgrrpwV ' ' . "*pp 
$bdiBmfi , ‘ Qunmp -mu’* 1 ? n ** 

ssfid! usu © 0 ^A&n £iup i9 s9(^dS(jyit. 

pifiips QstntjAr sumAAsnnm . (?££> 
9tf , *&9rt, Qfi®(& sd&jdptb. *ppn$. 
. 21 * 010 .'. asmeaPasn , mnm if# &.i& 



4t® UJ si&eon sussiaASifl^uGic unt-Sti&w 

uso ^Jio^ »n *tt rrrf, Ofitusu us>$u9<io 
G&nunsotututi . 


u«) Htf ilium 

Qsvssvuuei, sfitSClufiw &srf.4> $JD*vu> 
Qujdjd £}*un && ajbyi* 

Q&rtQjb&Qfirr®. sQpfSi&esuu finsv 
u>n*Gsu &ifitti(g)eueD & GpnAsumss, 
Q&tr&v® utv ^fj*w(5*< rr (gjonsu uessP 
Lj/flfifiturr. @)eutfh-ib ajdjd ryjjbjDI***™* 
«/7«f LDfiaveu U)nemis3&«r S)ssrjj I 
g)*s>.f n/«ivffli4j fijDuyjbspi tOmiiiSl 6U(® 
S)(yn*«n. @jsurr& &>£>& QiAnpri 
«u/r«i)($Lf QggiujnLCtif ^ sun ash sunsu 
fnvsu q*yp $er>jDp& £§)«»# GiLsm&iuntu 
e3aiii)i§Q(yrt Q)tfw/ry. 


£)«*> jpii 

eutu$i (tpjA) sn t ® nitnnuSgijii) 

ufijDjbjD r&SsouSGwGtu ojiTfpih&>n $)iib 

fin <*I__»TU£<*«7 STSVfiUJlh sQu. 

tB&hv. ton# S\Gjnu)snfitunsv yaf Lr>j£l 
Wie&#$if) & ih *) id tun tit (r u>enrif,£i £§)*) 
wjoib snpfinri. 9,1b njbsusu^sjsu 
wnWQiif. Q&turjnu&vujib, L/<®«i>stf 
Asnnftiu u#LDtreu$i, QipngfQsu«^i£} , 
Wfu>jS> ibntusutnrjt^ti, ffisnsj, 

#*>ptiGmGu UMSjbvdifis, 

+ibii—nrt. Qlljuu) ^f^turjn 


qldtijssi QfjrrfiiT&IlQQsiji&Nar fisv $<5 
ffn£iLfi—<xT sutusSssr ffijsm&gi&an&tLiib 

Gpifleb @)(3!5$l QstL@ ^fttuetippnn . 


(gglibuib 

Qjiuipent—uj (3,®Lbu$$so sunsmtptuu^. 
sunssttpiun s sups, sun < 9 ; sir tun «/ 0 ( 2 lo 

QjsnSfi ^lanjDuSeo rr@ULLt-.su rraGsn 
tunsun . s,£M<k(§u tSIeirgyu) &u)(§so 

LDjLfuuuf., Ljgisosuiir .Gurrsbr , Gup^s>sn 
sr sn iunsu(pGu> (gjsmsssttu Qjen&pgl 
suntppgi ev([ffib t ^0 QuifUu si£i&<& up ii) 
Liswjssuus. ansnrugi ^iif)&eoet)surr? 


j00«rfluSldr Qu0<«)ii> 

@)P p/favs fflnjULf Qu ti) jo yaf Mnso^uf. 
G&nunwuJturr ^suns.3sn, 197 5-ii> 
^,sm@ gg-®&vu$«o, *$a)sorr 

sSssr (tpg/Qu($u)@)fnf sQjbusxrsvjn&u 
Gunjbjfii, sSipn Qsnsssn—iTi^., Qstb 
iDiiiigiq. inffisunsrvtuiun fiSsosmo suSljp 
$iu Qunssrtsyssn— ^epfls&asi , $nihiSi<g}U) 

u>&tfnk$l, tSIjDsnjiLjii) U)G)tp snsupgiu 

Guii)i QujjjiDsu&xsn jSlrnjj&l ooenorir 
.ft rftLsh ' s rii 9. p j^sunr . 

sun ip*, susnna,, vutsoq urrtbusnj 
Qlsnsfi Qfiirenr@! 
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News & Notes 


Mr. T. N. Krishnan, Principal of the 
College of Karnalic Music, Adyar, was 
the Guest Lecturer and Artist at the 
Symposium on Asian music arranged by 
the Music Department of the Sydney 
University, which commenced on the 26th 
July at Sydney — a prestigious event ol its 
type and an honour to India. The same 
, evening, he gave a magnificent Solo 
| Violin performance accompanied by 
\ Sri Guruvayoor Dorai on the mrtdangam. 
* Mi Krishnan has been invited to give 

I similar lecture-demonstrations at the 
music departments of the other States 
Universities as well. That interest in 
Indian music in Australia is sustained 
will be evident from the fact that Prof. 
Platt also participated in the Sydney 
Symposium with his paper on “Aesthetics 
of Indian Music' 1 . 

“Traditional Lxplorations" in Sydney 
k an organisation formed with the objec- 
i tivc of inviting first-rate Indian musicians 
I to increase, understanding and influence 
of Indian music in Australia and not ol 
the impresario type. It seems that our 
violin maestro has also been invited to 
give a dozen major performances in the 
cities of Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, 
Brisbane, Canberra and Armidale. 

According to a correspondent : 

J “ Australian audiences for Indian 
music are small but very learned. They 
expect a long and well-constructed 
alaap and arc not impressed by dis- 
plays of technical skill. They like to 
sec a fluid, well -developed raga. They 
look for spirituality in the music*’. 

Prof. Krishnan’s vintage violin playing 
comes from a lengthy cellarage, arising 


from his close association with the giants 
of Karnatak music for over 40 years. 
This and his innate sense of proportion 
and grace have always invested his play- 
ing with irresistible charm, mellowness 
and melody. We arc sure that he would 
distinguish himself as a cultural ambas- 
sador with a high sense of his mission. 
We wish him all success in his tour. 


Another “International Symposium on 
Asia Music” was held from July 8 to 12 
at Taipch in which eminent musicologists 
and musicians from Japan, China, Korea 
Hong Kong, Hawaii and India partici- 
pated. The Symposium was convened 
under the auspices ol the Asian Cultural 
Centre and the Asian Parliamentarian's 
Union, for the purpose of promotion and 
exchange ol Asian music. Dr. S. Rama, 
nathan of “Kalakshctra", Madras, re- 
ceived an invitation to participate in the 
Symposium, a very signal honour indeed. 
He is one of the few eminent musicolo- 
gist -cum-musicians of this country, with 
many doctoral theses and publications 
to his credit, besides teaching and per- 
forming experience extending over many 
years both in India and abroad. It should 
be noted that Dr. Ramanathan received 
his invitation direct from the Chinese 
sponsors. “Shanmukha” is privileged to 
publish his Report on the Symposium in 
this issue. It will be seen therefrom that 
lie read a paper on the Indian tonal 
system and followed it up with a demon- 
stration on the Veena. A couple of very 
interesting papers relating to the Chinese 
flute, Korean music etc. presented at tlie 
symposium will l»e published in the next 
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Lovers of music ail over the country As if to prove that demand for Karnatik 
have welcomed with joy the Go /ernment’s music is not mainly confined to the New 
action making Dr. M. S. Subbulakshmi World, Violin maestro Lalgudi Jayara.r.an 
an Emeritus Producer in the All India accompanied by Sri Vellore Rama- 
Radio organisation. Listeners hopefully badran, gave a thrilling series of solo 
can look forward to greater opportunities violin concerts at Singapore, Penang, 
of hearing her divine music on the various Hong Kong, Manila etc. in response to 
stations of A I R. Her assignment pro- very pressing invitations from impresarios 
mises us all a string of shining hours in at the above centres. Apparently, classical 
which melody and sweetness will vie with Karnatik music commands thousands of 
each other. Her recent National Pro- loyal votaries in these far-flung countries- 
gramme showed that her music is grow- especially when it is purveyed by experts 
ing ever more translucently pure and like Lalgudi — which prompts the sober- ' 
answering to Lord Beecham’s dictum ing thought that it is perhaps only in our 
that Music should have wings and float own country that there are people who v 
and give delight". Well done A.I.R.! feel, as the Chicago impresario Harry 
* • Zclzer is said to have remarked, that 

Vocalist Sint, \fani Krislmaswami has good music is not nearly so bad as it 
just returned to India after a successful sou nds”! 
tour of the United States and Canada, 


with Kumar i Kanyakumari and Mannar- 
gudi Gaswaran as accompanists on the 
violin and mridangam. Mrs Krishna- 
swamy’s music is well-grounded in tradi- 
tion— it could not indeed be otherwise, 
seeing that her preceptors included the 
late Sri Vasudevachariar and Musiri 
Subramanya Iyar. With her rich and 
powerful voice and good repertoire, it 
seems she created a fine impression on 
listeners in the U.S. She was also privi- 
leged to do a short stint of teaching at 
Wesleyan University, where the music 
rooms arc hallowed over the years by the 
contribution of such Versatile artists like 
K. V. Narayanaswamy, M.A. Kalyana* 
kmhna Bhagavathcr, Flu lc Vi,w.,„athan 
Balaiaraiwafhi, I),. Ramanadum ,- lc 
in the teachmg „f Karnatik mmic and 
dance And nnw, with Mr John Higain, 
“ IXan ; Wc in '"dia can expect 

JSSP °f Pure and 

defiled music. 


All the more reason why wc should all 
be deeply sensible of the excellent con- 
tributions made by cultural ambassadors 
like Messrs. T. N. Krishnan, Dr. Rama, 
nathan, Mani Krishnaswami, Lalgudi 
Jayaraman and others, in carrying the 
torch of Indian music to all parts of 
the world. 

* • • 

In the death of M. A. Kalyanakrishna 
Bhagavathar, a vainika and a vocalist 
who had served the music colleges at 
Madras, Trivandrum and Wesleyan very 
well, the music world has lost a veteran 
musician steeped in classical trditions. 
Uigg< (1 individuality and assertiveness 
may sometimes have made him a lonely 
figure in musical circles, but he was 
totally free from the bump of irreverence 
that often marks a rebel and besides, he 
was an excellent teacher. 

KSM 
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Report on the Symposium on Asian Music 
Held at Taipei (Taiwan) in July 

Bv 

Dr. S. RAMAN ATH AN , 

(Professor, Kalakshetra, Madras.) 


The Symposium was convened under 
the auspices of the Asian Cultural Center, 
Asian Parliamentarians’ Union. I received 
the invitation from Professor Change-Pc- 
Chin, Secretary-General of the Centre. 

The general theme of the symjxisium* 
was the “Promotion and Exchange ol 
Asian music” with the following three 
proposed topics: 

(1) Ethnomusicology of Eastern 
Asian countries 

(2) Cultural Traditions of Asian 
music 

(3) Tonal Systems of Asian music. 

Delegates from the following countries 
participated in the deliberations: Hong 
Kong, India, .Japan, Republic of Korea, 
The Philippines, U.S. A., including one 
from Hawaii, and of course, the Republic 
of China, the host country. 

On the 8th of July, after the Registra- 
tion, there was a reception hosted by 
Dr. C. K. Ku, President of the Chinese 
National Group. On July 9th, the sympo- 
sium was inaugurated with the opening 

• Indian music was ably represented by Dr. S- 
Ramanathan at this in tt mu t tonal symposium 
on Music. It is the privilege of "SHAJf- 
\I If Ml A" to publish this interesting report 
first — Ed. 


address of Dr. Change -Pc -Chin, Chairman 
of the symposium. It was followed by the 
greeting address of Dr. C. K. Ku, and the 
congratulatory message by Dr. Chu-Hui- 
Sen, Minister of Education. On behalf 
of the visiting delegates, Dr. Barbara 
Smith from Hawaii and myself spoke and 
wished the symposium all success. The 
opening ceremony came to a close with 
the singing of “Ho ‘oulu cambra’ Irom 
the University of Hawaii. 

The symposium was held in eight 
sessions. About twenty papers were read. 
The various sessions were chaired by 
Professor Shigeo Kishibc, Professor Cora- 
zone Dioquino, Professor Barbara Smith, 
Professor S. Ram ana than, Professor Rulan 
Chao Pian and Professor I cngChang-Kuo. 


highlights 

following are some of the highlights 
of these sessions: 

Professor Shigeo Kishibc, Professor 
Emeritus, Tokyo University, read an 
exhaustive paper on Ethnomusicology 
in Japan. Wc came io know of an organisa- 
tion, started for the mutual understanding 
of Japanese and Indian music with 
centres in Tokyo and Bombay. 
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Barbara B. Smith spoke on the tradi- 
tions of Asian Music in Hawaii. She poin- 
ted out that though Hawaii was one ol the 
States of the U.S., it was peopled by 
many immigrants from several Asian 
countries and thus contributed to its 
music. 

Prof. Kuo Chang-Yang, Deputy Secre- 
tary-general of the symposium, read a 
paper on Chinese Folk songs. 

Prof. Louis Chen, Director, The Chi ness 
Music Archives, Chinese University of 
Hong kong, read a paper on Chinese 
classical music and pointed out the neces- 
sity for preserving the tradition. 


Tt must be pointed out that most of the 
papers were augmented with the tapes of 
illustrative recordings. Thus the foreign 
delegates were enabled to hear the music 
and form their opinions. 

Lively discussion followed the paper by 
Prof. Li Chcn-Pang on the tonal features 
of the Chinese language. He showed 
how the same word could give diircrnt 
meanings by tonal variations. He also 
referred to the difficulties of the composer 
in setting music to the words of the 
compositions. 


PAPER ON INDIAN MUSIC 
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Prof. Kulan Chao Pian, visiting Pro- 
fessor, Hong Kong University, read a 
paper on the Rhythmic Texture in the 
opera “Fisherman's Revenge'’. 

Prof. Lina Shen-Shih, Professor Emeri- 
tus, Hong kong University, spoke on 
“The tonal system in my compositions”. 
He also presented to the delegates a 
copy of his “Pastorales’* containing his 
works in notation. 

Prof. Gloria J. Kicster gave a special 
report cm “World music in the American 
classroom." She pointed out that young 
children were being exposed to the music 
of other cultures in Vmerican schools. 

Prof. Liang Tsai-ping gave a paper on 
the tone color of Cheng, the lb stringed 
zither. 

Prof. Chuang Pcn-li spoke on the scale 
of the Chinese flute. He illustrated his 
talk with his playing on the tlutc. He 
demonstrated the pentatonic scale as well 
as the heptatonic one on the flute. 


In the opening session, I read a paper 
on the Indian tonal system. I pointed out 
that there were 22 shrutis-s or pitch 
positions in the octave and that they were 
not equitempered. The Indian system 
followed just intonation where the singer 
had to produce the various tones in 
tune with the harmonics produced on the 
drone. The third, fourth, fifth, etc. had to 
he perfectly in tune. I illustrated my talk 
by singing a thevaram hymn of the 7th 
century A D. I also sang a song in Sudd- 
hasavori (Pan Pazhanthakka ragam in 
Ancient Tamil music, a scale similar to 
the Chinese pentatonic scale). 

On the 1 1 tli J nly, the last day of the 
symposium, there avas a concert of tradi- 
tional Asian music at the Sun-yat-Scn 
Memorial Hall. I gave a concert on the 
Vcena. Musicians from Japan, Korea, 
Pnilippines, Hawaii also participated. 

Fite session caine to a close with the 
presentation of a scene from the Peking 
Opera. 
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( j&Hjntrvu, Qaiu# Qpi± ) 


IDT UT un UT UT\ j AT IDT 



rjT3.u>: «OriM» 0 l b 


finmib: *4 


eruamgo nrteuet^saieuT» x Tj surf &' 
erv<svn6VTsrv(2iD ldt swp&*i ut || 

I. * 9 !$'*ujLD(gf* ewrii&ri fifiea 

srvfi'fi'ib QfigiJ iDir etvjb&'ma 
IC&'pTlDfTQygq LDfi X QlD lDIT<$ X f$l 
* x Slhr* x QiDffStQar u>T€n>&fi*iuT || 

i. u'rriA u*ta*su fi x u'&'Giwsuenjio 

OVJtS Qfififi idt ewpj'uT 

aSrfleuQ u>fkfSijj$>i Qf&jQa/Tjijfr *** CScw 

•wrj&' iD/r vupfi'iuT || av (| 

3. IDfigj' Q* 1 ** 1 £> l ($lDji& X (r Ul_*6vQw 

en)tb& X /b X U)L LDT ftV/&fi'lUT 

9 x j&& x O*®®* Geuri/A l L- x S\ % ,-fljTaj a fi 

swiBj£ l rtu x u x a 6 r(}iD lot srvjBfi*ujT || 

• • • • 


irrr«« 0 fjSuLj 


etVTLDji&ib Qfinwrpi QfiTL 1 ® 

*‘Pjb£>iii6>af)io at«kiCiu®&)jd§i. i3pj 
3 0-sugi Glcsvldi t* si QQJbfi 
&■&& [TTAlb 3 0 ai/fyi Qu€tr IDT ffilt/ &TO.T 
ajbfdvffluStoi GffiTrirj&uj ^(3 avrhj&riesx 
OTtaid, u>, (0 jna>fif£iiv g§eu aveujrii*ar. 
*Tj&0T(rib ff)su fitunaoib 

QaujiuuuQgljDgi. S)su Qju.ruokSiflA 
jfeVTibuifl stsmljuju quid U)ji)rpik S'*' 
Q t_ Ihl 9. «f W 9 ril O.J T UJ «8» fi eMfilLflb 

Q#Tjbj[)ieSSi($ib ffijbfiiJT&ib jftkaiuin 
9T if] Ujn IT QSUQSUITM *Vaiun«3XUf 0*©f7|> 


Q(r«vd *rrfwd£)cni_dSljD&. &*) un *mi 
*&n *iii*crTurrertr#£)<s9)jp/il>. u>p&d> 
&W @Ufi t*&rr rtsDTibufiuSQj&ib *d(ipdi 

AUUlL® fiSVfi! (IfiAQlUfiSDSU fiSDfi 
eBi-t-fiT* ysf 

aq^s^ok sriitn emit. @&fi a > ta 

*#>&" *.0«>a/ uj fijptv fin or Ansm 

Quj'gmb. Ql&fi (fT+fifid) tuTgipitb mmj 
jihiaw afilffLDiD. A*} mb. 

•9!:bfill Anjifinjib, a,, dfiiDfiBjiLib, 
UQ&iDifr, ia}LL*Qj& «s ifitufiib, AT/ktB 
I^Tfilb. 

S. R. giim^sKiDtk 
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It’s amazing what maize can do for you! 

Ask the people at Maize Products. 

Maize starch plays a vital role in our lives. Maize 
Products discovered its versatility in India... a quarter 
century ago! Leading industries now depend on us 
lor a regular supply of starch. 

Anhydrous Dextrose for life-saving intravenous injections. 

Fabrilose for textiles. Sayatcx for paper. Sayacell 
for dry cell batteries. Glucose for confectionery and 
pharmaceuticals. For us at Maize Products, starch 
still holds endless promises. That’s why our research 
experts are always on the job. Constantly adding 
new chapters to the story of starch. 


♦ 


M P 


Maize Products, 

Kathwada, Ahmcdabad 382430 
Sole Selling Agents: C. Doctor & Co. Pvt. Ltd. 
AHMED ABAD BOMBAY CALCUTTA 
DELHI COIMBATORE. 
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